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OCTOBER MEETING, 1903. 

The stated meeting — the first since the summer vacation — 
was held on Thursday the 8th instant, at three o'clock, P.M., 
the President in the chair. 

The record of the June meeting was read and approved. 

Mr. Edward Stanwood, of Brookline, was elected a Resident 
Member. 

Hon. Henry S. Nourse communicated the memoir of the Hon. 
John D. Washburn, and Mr. Charles C. Smith the memoir of 
Mr. William S. Appleton, which they had been appointed to 
write for publication in the Proceedings. 

The President then read the following paper: — 

Having occasion, in the course of some recent investigations, 
to recur to the corresponding meeting of the Society held four 
years ago, — the meeting of October, 1899, — I found that it 
then devolved on me to announce the deaths during the 
summer just ended of no less than four members, — two from 
our Resident and two from our Corresponding list. In contrast 
to that, I am to-day glad to say we meet again with our mem- 
bership no way diminished. Now, as on the 11th of June, — 
when last here, — our roll of Resident Members numbers 
98, that of Corresponding Members 50, that of Honorary 
Members 8. It would appear, consequent^, that we have 
four vacancies to fill, — two on the list of Residents, and two 
in the Honorary list. 

I am not aware that during the four months any very 
noticeable event has occurred, or such as calls for particular 
mention. Certainly nothing has chanced worthy of commem- 
oration in connection with the Society. It has simply pursued 
the even tenor of its way, producing one additional volume of 
Proceedings and adding one volume to its Collections. Out- 
side of our circle a few interesting celebrations at which the 
Society was represented have taken place, especially one at 
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Lancaster on the 30th of June, commemorative of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the town ; another at the island of 
Cuttyhuuk, on the 1st of September, in honor of the dedication 
of the Gosnold monument. The last was noteworthy from the 
fact that ic ushered in a new series of commemorations, — the 
New England tri-centennials. Others — some in the British 
provinces and some in Maine — are already notified as in prep- 
aration or immediately impending, — the series to culminate, 
of course, in the great celebration at Plymouth of December 
21, 1920, — now only seventeen years away. Thus, what 
with centennials, bi-centennials, quarter-millenaries, and now 
tri-centennials, it must be admitted the commemoration busi- 
ness gathers steadily in volume. It will apparently, in the 
case of a mother society such as this, have soon to be reduced 
to a system and cultivated as a specialty ; for, what between 
mortuary observances, commemorations and anniversaries, the 
year-book of Massachusetts bids fair soon to become as in- 
stant upon us as upon those of the faith is the hagiology of 
Rome. 

I have alluded to the record of our proceedings at the meet- 
ing four years ago corresponding to that of to-day, — October 
12, 1899. Some of those now present may remember a paper 
I then read, in which I sifted down to its small residuum 
of historical fact a somewhat marvellous legend of the great 
Civil War, for which Mr. L. E. Chittenden, register of the 
Treasury during the Lincoln administration, was responsible. 1 
Few truer words were ever uttered at our meetings than those 
of our late associate Edward L. Pierce, — whose loss I am con- 
tinually sensible of, — when at our March gathering of 1896 
he referred contemptuously to that " medley " of magazine 
tales, now through the enterprise of editorial managers made to 
masquerade as history, but which in point of fact have in 
them little of truth, and that little so compounded with false- 
hood as to be worse than falsehood entire. " Now and then," 
he adds, speaking from his own large experience, "a valuable 
contribution [in this way] appears ; but generally reminiscences 
of Washington life and affairs should be dismissed without 
consideration by historians." Nor do I know a more fitting 
place than this room for their formal dismissal ; while the 

1 Proceedings, 2d series, vol. xiii. pp. 177-197; L. E. Chittenden, Recollec- 
tions of President Lincoln, pp. 194-211. 
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printed volumes of our Proceedings would perform a most use- 
ful function by serving as a species of official Index Expur- 
gatorius of such discredited matter. I have a long-deferred 
duty in this line now to discharge. 

On the 7th of February, 1901, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York took occasion at its monthly meet- 
ing to observe the recent death of Queen Victoria. Speeches 
were made and resolutions offered and passed. Among the 
speeches was one by Abram S. Hewitt, then in his seventy- 
ninth year, and perhaps fairly entitled to the designation of 
New York's first citizen. A man of large experience, who 
had held high public office, Mr. Hewitt's word, whether on 
matter of opinion or of fact, carried weight ; for through a 
long life he had shown himself conscientious and truthful. 
Himself conversant with the inside of affairs of state, he pre- 
sumably knew that whereof he spoke. As his eulogist said of 
him immediately after his death, and said truly, " What he 
wrote or said in public addresses was weighty in the best 
sense. . . . He was absolutely free from the slovenly profuse- 
ness in public speech with which many worthy men in Ameri- 
can public life afflict their country." * 

On the occasion referred to Mr. Hewitt, though, as he said, 
u grown very reluctant to [speak] upon any public occasion," 
accepted the invitation so to do, and by request seconded the 
resolutions prepared and moved by Seth Low, then President 
of Columbia College, now Mayor of the City of New York. 
Not only did he speak, but he incorporate4 in what he said 
the following noteworthy personal reminiscence and startling 
historical revelation : — 

" President Low has referred to the Trent affair. It is 
known to all of you. I shall take no time in elaborating the 
incident, but it was the first occasion when the Queen had to 
remember the reception which had been given [here in Amer- 
ica the year before] to the Prince of Wales and the future 
King of England. We are told that with her own hand she 
modified the harsh and unfriendly language which would un- 
doubtedly have made it impossible, if it had been published, 
for Mr. Seward to extricate himself from the unfortunate 
dilemma in which we were placed by the arrest of the Con- 

1 E. M. Shepard in "The American Monthly Review of Reviews" for Feb- 
ruary, 1903, p. 164. 
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federate envoys by Commodore Wilkes. But other occasions 
arose for the Queen to show her kindly feeling, and as to one 
of these, I am, I suppose, the only living witness, and this 
explains why I accepted the invitation of your President to 
appear here and do what I have grown very reluctant to do, 
— make an address upon any public occasion. It happened 
that in 1862 I was sent by the Government on a confidential 
mission to England and France. In the course of my work I 
had the most intimate relations with Minister Charles Francis 
Adams and with Judge Dayton, who was the Minister to 
France. One afternoon I received a message from Judge Day- 
ton asking me to come to the Embassy, where he asked me if I 
could leave for London that night. I told him I could if the 
matter were important. He said a piece of information had 
just come to his notice which he could not trust to the tele- 
graph or even to the post. That he wished a special messen- 
ger to go to Mr. Adams and report to him what had happened. 
I told him I would go, and he then said, 6 1 have just received 
information from a confidential source that the Emperor 
Napoleon III. has proposed to the British Government to 
recognize the Confederacy at once. I am sure that Mr. Ad- 
ams has no knowledge of the fact. I want you to proceed 
to London to-night, see him as earlj 7 as possible in the morn- 
ing, and communicate the information to him.' I went to 
London. I saw Mr. Adams very early the next morning, as 
soon as he was visible, and I told him what Judge Dayton had 
said. I found that Mr. Adams had already an intimation from 
some source that the recognition was impending. However, 
he said he would call upon Lord John Russell, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and ascertain what was proposed to be 
done. He made the call and I waited for his return. He told 
me that he had seen Lord John Russell and had asked him 
distinctly whether any proposition had been received for the 
recognition of the Confederacy. He received an evasive reply. 
It was evident to him that something of a very serious nature 
was on foot. But Lord John Russell declined to communi- 
cate any definite information on the subject. He told me that 
he then said to Lord John Russell, ' I desire an audience with 
the Queen.' Lord John Russell replied that it was not usual 
for Ministers to have an audience with the Queen ; that all 
communications must pass through the Foreign Office. I be- 
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lieve — perhaps General Wilson will correct me if I am wrong 
— that there is a usage by which only Ambassadors can de- 
mand an interview with the Sovereign, and that Ministers — 
at that time we had no Ambassadors — that Ministers had 
no such right, but that it might be accorded as a matter of 
courtesy. Mr. Adams said he told Lord John Russell that he 
hoped he would arrange it ; but at any rate he was going to 
Windsor that day in person, and would send a request asking 
the Queen to hear him personally. He went to Windsor. 
Whether Lord John Russell made any communication or not, 
I do not know. Mr. Adams saw the Queen in the presence 
of Prince Albert; told her why he had come, and he said to 
her : ' If there is any foundation for this information which I 
have received, I appeal to your Majesty to prevent so great 
a wrong, which will result in universal war, for I can assure 
your Majesty that the American people are prepared to fight 
the whole world rather than give up the Union.' (Applause.) 
He said that the Queen, in the most gracious manner, replied, 
' Mr. Adams, give yourself no concern. My Government will 
not recognize the Confederacy.' (Applause.) 

"Now, this may be a very inappropriate course of remark 
for this occasion, but I am anxious to have these facts pre- 
served in the records of the Chamber of Commerce. I think 
it very likely that the despatch of Mr. Adams to Secretary 
Seward contains the information which I have given you here, 
but I have never seen it, and I do not know that it has ever 
been published." 

It is almost needless to say that when I the next morning 
read the abstract of Mr. Hewitt's remarks in the report of the 
proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce, I was greatly sur- 
prised. I thought myself tolerably familiar with what had 
taken place in London during the period in question, but I had 
never before heard even a whisper of any such masterful stroke 
of diplomacy as that here described. The vagueness of the 
reminiscence, of course, at once attracted my notice. No de- 
tails of time or place were given. The statements made bore 
no connection with recognized events. Accordingly, I at once 
wrote to Mr. Hewitt, with whom I had an acquaintance of 
long standing, — and for whom I entertained great personal 
respect, — asking him to give me approximately the date of the 
occurrences he had described. I wished to verify them by 
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reference to Mr. Adams's diary and papers. Under date of 
February 19, 1901, I got a reply, from which I quote the 
following : — 

" Of course the language quoted by me is entirely from 
memory, and probably expresses the impression left upon my 
mind of what was said to me by your father rather than his 
exact words. As to time, my impression is that it must have 
been as early as the month of July. No doubt, as your father 
kept a diary, you will have little difficulty in fixing the time 
of his audience with the Queen, but my recollection is that 
it occurred about the time when the Confederate cruisers were 
on the stocks at Birkenhead. Your father asked me to exam- 
ine these vessels, and I went to the shipyard [Lairds'] and with 
considerable difficulty got admittance. One of the ships was 
the ' Alabama,' but I am not sure whether she had any name 
at the time or not. 

" After you have made your investigation I shall be glad to 
be apprised of what information you have secured on the 
subject." 

The correspondence here closed. I refrained from comply- 
ing with Mr. Hewitt's request that he should be " apprised of 
what information [I] secured on the subject," for a very slight 
examination satisfied me that, beyond peradventure, the story 
was in the main but the hallucination of an old man. Indeed, 
so far as the historian of the future was concerned, it hardly 
merited attention. It was so very vague and hung together 
so loosely, it set not only established usage but probability so 
utterly aside, — showing an almost equal disregard of English 
constitutional law and of Court etiquette, — that it could have 
been accepted by no writer of even average care. Neverthe- 
less, coming directly and in a way so aggressive, from Mr. 
Hewitt, it excited my curiosity. Where and what was the 
residuum of fact? Presumably there must be some, be it 
more or less, could I but find it out. 

Mr. Pierce, in the paper I have already referred to as read 
to us seven j 7 ears ago, mentioned one credible gentleman who 
had told a tale so often that he had himself grown to a faith 
in every word of it ; and of another who had in early life 
heard the story of an event, and, frequently telling it, had at 
last come to believe that he had himself been a witness of 
what he described. It was probably so with Mr. Hewitt, and 
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his Chamber of Commerce Victorian reminiscence ; but while 
in the previous case of Mr. Chittenden's " Recollections " I 
found, thanks to the publication of Mrs. Hughes's " Letters 
and Recollections of John M. Forbes," a residuum of historical 
fact, in the case of Mr. Hewitt I have been obliged at last to 
conclude that in every part the incident was imaginary. 

This, and my reasons for it, I did not of course care to im- 
part to Mr. Hewitt. He was an old man ; and that mentally 
he was failing scarcely needed to be said. Why occasion him 
mortification ? So I filed away the copies he sent me of the 
proceedings at the Chamber of Commerce meeting, and de- 
ferred all further investigation until he should have passed 
away. This occurred on the morning of Sunday, 18th of Jan- 
uary last ; and, shortly after, I left the country. Now, merely 
out of respect for the truth of history and in no unkindly 
spirit to an old man for whom, as I have already said, I enter- 
tained a strong personal regard, I take up his reminiscence. 

I have already referred to its vagueness as respects time 
and concurrent events. From internal evidence, not even an 
approximate date can be fixed. In his letter to me he states 
that "it must have been as early as the month of July"; 
but July of what year ? In the Chamber of Commerce address 
he says that u in 1862 I was sent by the government on a con- 
fidential mission to England and France " ; but in his letter 
to me he states that it was " about the time when the Confed- 
erate cruisers were on the stocks at Birkenhead." But this 
was in the summer of 1863, not 1862. He then adds that " with 
considerable difficulty " he got admittance into the Lairds' ship- 
yards at Birkenhead to examine the vessels, and one of the 
ships was the " Alabama." Here is something circumstantial. 
But the " Alabama" — built by itself, and not one of several 
" cruisers," — was launched May 15, 1862. Taken out on a 
trial trip in the Mersey June 15, she evaded the English rev- 
enue officials July 30. So far then as internal evidence and 
established facts enable us to reach a conclusion, the inci- 
dents described by Mr. Hewitt must have occurred during the 
first four months of 1862. But Mr. Adams kept a detailed 
diary throughout his life, and especially during his mission to 
Great Britain. In that diary a record of no single day of the 
period in question is lacking; yet in it there is no mention of 
Mr. Hewitt's name even, much less of any diplomatic visit to 
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Windsor, such as that described. And here the investigation 
narrows. In his reminiscence Mr. Hewitt says that "Mr. 
Adams saw the Queen in presence of Prince Albert." But it 
so chances that Prince Albert had died on the 14th of Decem- 
ber of the previous year. Subsequently, as is perfectly well 
known, the Queen, prostrated by the death of the Prince 
Consort, became practically unsettled in mind. Completely 
secluding herself, she thereafter, for months and even years, 
saw no one but members of her household, her closest personal 
friends and her ministers. So far as Mr. Adams was con- 
cerned, as matter of fact, he never during his long mission — 
May, 1861, to May, 1868 — was officially at Windsor, except as 
a member of the diplomatic corps on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales. The Queen was not then visible 
from the place assigned to him ; and after the death of Prince 
Albert he did not again lay eyes on her Majesty until her 
reappearance on occasions of state at a "Court" held at 
Buckingham Palace on the 9th of April, 1864, — the time of 
Grant's advance upon Richmond. This was the first function 
at which the Queen had presided since the death of the Prince 
Consort, and Mr. Adams's impressions, though not strictly 
germane to the matter under discussion, are interesting : — 

" The North door finally opened, and Mr. and Madame Musu- 
rus with his secretary and daughter took the lead. As we 
filed in I glanced at the Queen, and was struck by the vivid 
red color spread all over the head and face and neck, indicat- 
ing an excessive flush. In spite of Sir Edward Cust's attempts 
at delay, the file passed quickly, only now and then receiving 
an interlocutory remark. By the time it was our turn the 
color had gone from the Queen, and she stood much as usual, 
but without much expression. She had a white crepe band 
over her head by no means becoming her sallow skin. Mrs. 
Adams was on my right. She curtseyed and moved on ; I 
bowed, during which I heard her murmuring very rapidly 
between her teeth the words ' Hope you have good accounts,' 
in such a manner that I was doubtful of their purport until 
after I had passed on. I bowed to King Leopold of Belgium, 
who stood on her right, and to the two Princesses Helena and 
Louise, on her left, after w T hich I took my place as directed." 

This function took place in April, 1864, — nearly twenty- 
eight months after the death of Prince Albert. All thought of 
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a European intervention in the American war had then been 
dismissed. In the interim since the death of Prince Albert, 
Mr. Adams had not been under the same roof with the Queen, 
save at the wedding of the Prince of Wales. Mr. Hewitt's 
alleged Windsor interview, if it took place at all, must there- 
fore have taken place, not in 1862, but in 1861. Moreover, 
if it took place in. 1861, it must have been prior to November 
25 of that year, as on that day Mr. Adams left London to 
pay a visit to Lord Houghton at Frystone ; nor did he return 
to London until after the arrival of the news of the Trent 
affair, and the first development (December 1) of the fatal 
illness of the Prince. But, unfortunately, Mr. Hewitt says he 
himself was not sent to Europe until 1862. Even supposing 
he was mistaken in this, and was in London in the summer 
of 1861, the royal family were at Balmoral from August 31 to 
October 22 of that year, at which date they started to come 
up to Windsor. The interview could, therefore, by any pos- 
sibility have occurred only between October 24, 1861, when 
they reached Windsor, and December 1, when the Prince 
sickened ; but during that brief space of time every day is 
fully accounted for in Mr. Adams's diary, and no such incident 
is mentioned. 

It is always difficult to prove a negative to demonstration. 
Especially is this so when the facts alleged, or something re- 
sembling them, may have taken place anywhere during a 
period of years. In the present instance, however, a complete 
negative is proved not only by the facts above set forth, but 
by the additional and decisive fact that no mention whatever 
of, nor even an allusion to, any such extraordinary perform- 
ance as that described by Mr. Hewitt, is anywhere to be found 
in Mr. Adams's diary, correspondence or papers, much less in 
any public or private despatch of his to the Secretary of State. 
No accredited Minister to any foreign country could, of course, 
have ventured on such an unprecedented and wholly irregu- 
lar step without reporting it at once to his government. Mr. 
Adams, moreover, was of all men that one least likely to have 
had recourse to such a supreme effort at what could only be 
characterized as shirt-sleeve diplomacy. 

How then account for Mr. Hewitt's extraordinary state- 
ment? On what basis of fact was it built up? — for some 
basis it would seem there needs must have been. And here 
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it is that I confess myself completely at fault. That Mr. 
Hewitt was in Europe during the Civil War is unquestion- 
able. I know also that he was in England, and saw more or 
less of Mr. Adams. That he interested himself greatly, and 
after his own energetic fashion, in the efforts to detain the 
Confederate cruisers, and to circumvent the plans of the 
agents of the Confederacy, goes almost without saying. He 
was also, I make no question, at one time sent over by Mr. 
Dayton to advise Mr. Adams of diplomatic moves then on 
foot, but which subsequently failed to materialize ; though, 
curiously enough, I have not been able to find any allusion to 
him in such a capacity in Mr. Adams's papers. All this, 
though not important, I either knew before, or think highly 
probable. But, admitting all this, and, if need be, much more, 
I yet in the result find myself, as I have already said, forced 
to conclude that the whole account of that dramatic Windsor 
morning call with its royal though strangely autocratic if 
informal assurances of peace and good-will, was a pure figment 
of the imagination, — ''such stuff as dreams are made on." 
In this case the analysis yields positively no residuum what- 
ever of historical fact. 

My investigations are, however, not yet altogether com- 
plete. The Hewitt reminiscence naturally leads up to another 
Civil Wav legend. I refer to the accepted tradition, now 
become almost an article of American faith, — that somehow 
and in some way the cause of the Union was in its hour of 
trial dear to Queen Victoria, and that we of the North were 
then under deep and peculiar obligation to her. Mr. Hewitt's 
Chamber of Commerce impartment, however imaginary, doubt- 
less contributed somewhat to the growth of this pleasing sen- 
timent. None the less I have been quite unable to find any 
definite historical basis for it. Hereafter, and in the present 
connection, I propose to have, on that topic also, something 
to say, — not impossibly at the next meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart spoke of the impressions 
made upon his mind by a stay of four months in the Southern 
States in various places from Virginia to Texas. In many 
ways he found the conditions different from what he had sup- 
posed. Notwithstanding a considerable economic improve- 
ment, the South is still much poorer than the Northern 
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States, and industrially and intellectually is still backward. 
The most promising Southern State is undoubtedly Texas. 
Even the casual visitor cannot fail to be struck by the con- 
ditions of the negro race. It is hard for a stranger to see or 
to understand the country negro ; but in the towns they are 
numerous, seem to be self-supporting, have schools, and some 
of them are highly educated. It is impossible for any one 
from outside to form a judgment as to whether the negro is 
now improving, but his condition would seem to be decidedly 
better than at the end of the Civil War. The most striking 
thing in the South is the manner in which the negro problem 
permeates all social life, the amount of space which it takes 
in the newspapers, in conversation, and in the thoughts of the 
people. With few exceptions the white people have a feeling 
of irritation, impatience, and distrust for the negroes ; and it 
is very difficult to find out precisely what are the grounds of 
this widespread feeling. You are told sometimes that it is 
fear of race war ; sometimes that it is fear of political domina- 
tion ; sometimes the revival of negro suffrage, which is now 
never allowed where it makes a difference in the result ; some- 
times that it is fear of negro competition with white labor ; 
more commonly that encouragement to the negro means equal- 
ity of the races and eventually amalgamation. Perhaps the 
fundamental basis is a psychological feeling in the minds of 
the Southern people that it is not allowable for any member 
of the negro race to think himself as good as a white man. 
None of the solutions proposed in the South seem to reach the 
root of the evil. Deportation is impossible, because the whites 
would not permit it. Peonage on a large scale is probably 
impossible. Education has so far not solved the problem, and 
industrial education will lose the support of the whites if it 
produces negroes who are social and political leaders. The 
Southern people feel that the question ought to be left to the 
white people on the ground to settle ; but they have not suc- 
ceeded in settling it, and the only present palliation of the 
trouble seems to be to keep up discussion. 

Mr. Hart's remarks elicited an interesting discussion in which 
Messrs. G. Stanley Hall, William Everett, Winslow 
Warren, Franklin B. Sanborn, Gamaliel Bradford, 
and the President took part. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith communicated for Mr. Worthington 

67 
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C. Ford, of Washington, D. C, a Corresponding Member, 
copies of a large collection of letters written to Thomas Jeffer- 
son and James Madison by prominent men in Virginia during 
the discussion on the adoption of the United States Constitu- 
tion, and throwing much light on the views and conduct of 
the lesser politicians in that State. 

The Federal Constitution in Virginia, 1787-1788. 

The interest of the following letters is to be found in the pic- 
ture they present of the political problems existing in the years 
1787 and 1788, in which the United States passed from a loose 
confederation of States, possessing the shadow of a central au- 
thority, a thoroughly discredited Continental Congress, into a 
nation, under an instrument which, in spite of its compromises, 
created the machinery necessary for its existence and develop- 
ment. We have formal histories of the time, accounts of the 
influences leading up to the framing and adoption of the 
Constitution, and measurements of the results. It is well, 
however, occasionally to return to original contemporary rec- 
ords, and get at first hand the impressions, the fears, and the 
aspirations of those who were interested in the politics of that 
day. Not only does a general view lose sight of many details, 
but it eliminates much of the local color that is so important 
to the complete picture. No two States offered precisely the 
same conditions ; no State was homogeneous in conditions or 
in policy ; the existence of parties and factions was recog- 
nized, and the personal influence of leaders counted for much. 
In Virginia, for example, the tide- water counties were very 
different politically from the counties beyond the mountains. 
Their economic relations were separate, and this led to a wide 
division of interests. The ocean and rivers were the natural 
carriers for Eastern Virginia, and wanting towns and ships, New 
England performed the necessary commercial functions. The 
western country faced the other way, and in default of good 
roads or canals leading to ocean connection, it looked on the 
Mississippi as its natural channel for the export of produce. 

The opinions of the leaders of Virginian politics are well 
known from the extensive collections of letters from Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison. What is not so well known are 
the opinions of the lesser leaders,(who reflect more clearly the 
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local view, depending upon the immediate opinion of their con- 
stituents or summarizing the policy of a county meeting or a 
State Assembly. It is from this point of view that the follow- 
ing letters become so suggestive. Jefferson was in Europe, 
Madison was in the very front of the constitutionalists, and 
Washington exerted a dominant influence on the same side. 
Their correspondents were not of one opinion, and give many 
shades of suggestion and criticism. Jones was almost in oppo- 
sition ; Carrington was a judicious critic ; Madison (cousin of 
the Madison) was less balanced in his comments, and allowed 
personalities to sway his judgment. Each writer has some 
individuality, and touches are given that could be derived 
from no study of the writings of the " fathers." Time has 
tested their position, and most of the questions that troubled 
them have ceased to be vital and become historical. Yet the 
profound influence exerted by these political problems on the 
history of the country commends them to our reconsideration ; 
and the issue of the newer problems of " empire " rests upon 
the development of government and political liberty under the 
Constitution. Virginia in 1787 faced its " colonial " question 
in the desire of Kentucky to become an independent State. 
The continent determined its colonial question in 1787 by the 
Ordinance for the Government of the Northwest Territory. 
Not until territory was acquired beyond the natural limits of 
the United States could the problem of dependencies, colonies, 
or protectorates arise. 

The originals of these letters are, with the exception of the 
Jones material, fn the Department of State, Washington, and 
will soon be removed to the Library of Congress. The Jones 
letters were copied many years ago, and I do not know where 
the originals now rest. They supplement the series printed in 
the Proceedings, second series, vol. xvi. pp. 116-161. 

GEORGE MUTER TO JAMES MADISON. 

Kentucky, Mercer County, 20 February, 1787. 
Sir, — I beg leave to return you my thanks for your favor of the 
7th of January, which I received a few days ago. 

Our convention was sitting when the act of last session arrived. 
The moment the convention received information of the act's being 
come to hand, it was directed to be read ; and on considering its con- 
tents, it was the opinion of the members generally, that the convention 
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by the passing of the act, was dissolved. I was doubtful then, that 
that opinion was too hastily adopted, and that a dissolution of the con- 
vention was not intended ; in which opinion, since I received your 
letter, I am now satisfied I was right. I have showed your letter to 
several of the members ; they are of the same opinion with me, but 
we can see no means of the convention's being able to act again during 
its continuance, or even of being called, let the meeting be ever so 
proper or necessary. A very considerable dela} r must now take place 
in the business of separation ; whether that will be attended with good 
or bad consequences, I am at present unable to determine. Those of 
the people that were against a separation, exult exceedingly ; they think 
they have gained a victory, and plume themselves upon it, highly indeed. 
The friends to a separation are rather displeased, they think the peti- 
tion signed by about 70 obscure persons, had more influence than it 
ought to have had ; and they fear, disagreeable consequences may arise 
from the delay. ? T is remarkable that the petition was drawn by a 
Dr. Brooke, who was a member of the first convention, and moved 
that Kentucky should immediately declare itself independent ; and that 
Taylor who carried it in, from some expressions that I heard drop from 
him, I think there is reason to believe, would wish for an uncondi- 
tional separation. I am, however, of opinion, that the terms held out 
by the act of separation will be accepted of, in spite of everything that 
can be done to the contrary ; and, I am certain, that the convention 
would have voted the terms reasonable, in a few hours after the time 
they received the act. 

I am perfectly satisfied of the propriety of the 7th Article: your 
reasonings have convinced me my doubts (for it went no farther with 
me) were wrong. I find too, that many others with whom I have 
conversed on that subject since I received your letter, agree with me in 
opinion. 

There has, I firmly believe, a great change taken place in the minds 
of the people since the last election ; but it is very different from what 
I have reason to believe, it was represented to be in Richmond ; I have 
not a doubt that a great number of people who were against a separa- 
tion at the time of the election, are now for it, and I have not heard of 
a single person who was inclined for a separation then, having changed 
his mind. 

Our people here are greatly alarmed at the prospect of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi being given up. And I have not met with one 
man, who would be willing to give the navigation up, for ever so short 
a time, on any terms whatever. For my own part, although I wish 
for the right of the navigation's being secured to the citizens of the 
United States, yet I could wish to see the people of the western country 
in general, and the people of Kentucky in particular, make but a very 
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sparing use of it. I am satisfied, foreign commerce can never be bene- 
ficial in any considerable degree to a people so far removed from the 
sea ; and that it must be ruinous if the people are engaged in raising a 
rough material, and that a bulky one, and of little value too, to be 
improved by foreigners. This country in my opinion must be princi- 
pally employed in manufacturing their own necessarys, or forever be a 
poor one. If after supplying themselves with all their coarse goods 
they might stand in need of, the people could furnish some article of 
light carriage and high value, such as silk, to exchange for such fine 
goods as they wished to have, and could not conveniently make, it 
might be well enough ; but to goe farther would be acting contrary to 
their true interest; and I am inclined to think contrary to the intention 
of Providence who seems to have formed this country to live within 
itself, by furnishing it with all the absolute necessarys of life, in such 
plenty, as to require only the industry of the people to procure them in 
the greatest abundance. 

The situation of the people of this district from the war with the 
Indians is really distressing. The expeditions of last fall, tho' carried 
on at a vast expense, seem not to have been attended with one single 
good consequence : on the contrary, there is reason to believe, the 
Indians have rather gained a greater degree of confidence than they 
before possessed, and have been more irritated against us than they 
were. They seem now to be pushing us on every side ; mischief has 
been done lately on the frontiers of almost every county in the district, 
and partys have even ventured to commit their depredations within 
about 15 miles of Danville; and one party, supposed to consist of 
about twenty, was seen last week, not much over 15 miles from Dan- 
ville, and within about six or seven miles of Harrodsburgh. A great 
many poor people have already been forced to remove from their habi- 
tations, and it is not to be doubted, but that many more will be forced 
to follow their example. There seems to be no security at present, 
but in the very thickest settled parts of the country, and how long 
there may be safety even there, it is impossible to determine. The 
people however do not seem dismayed ; they keep up their spirits still, 
and they seem generally to be of opinion, that the strength of the 
country is fully sufficient for its defence could it only be properly 
exerted. At the same time, they think Congress ought to make some 
exertions in their favor ; but they have little hopes of any good arising 
to them, at least this spring and perhaps summer, either from the 
troops resolved to b raised by Congress for the defence of the western 
country, or from any other exertion by Congress in their favor 
whatever. 

The situation of affairs in Massachusetts seems to be distressing 
indeed. And it is, I think, to be feared, that the example may be 
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productive of mischief in some of the other States. Such a state of 
affairs is truly deplorable, more particularly as there is reason to suspect 
that British emissarys are busying themselves on the occasion. How 
far the mischief may extend it is impossible to foresee ; but, I would fain 
hope, it will produce an inclination in the minds of all men to use 
every endeavor to bring about such an amendment of the federal union 
as has, now, become absolutely necessary. Virginia has done herself 
honor in the choice of her deputies. I hope her example will be 
followed by the other States, and I pray that the exertions of the 
deputies from the States of the union, at their meeting, to amend the 
constitution, and thereby to secure to the people, the blessings that may 
be reasonably expected from the revolution, may be blessed with the 
fullest success. I am, &c. 

George Muter. 



JOHN CAMPBELL TO JAMES MADISON. 

Pittsburgh, 21 February, 1787. 

Sir, — On my way to this place, I met a man from the settlement 
on Cumberland River, in North Carolina, who had just come in by 
the way of Kentucky. He informs that the minds of all the western 
people are agitated on account of the proposed cession of the Mississippi 
navigation to Spain. Every person talks of it with indignation and 
reprobates it as a measure of the greatest injustice and despotism, de- 
claring that if it takes place they will look upon themselves released 
from all federal obligations, and fully at liberty to seek alliances and 
connections wherever they can find them, and that the British officers 
at Detroit have already been tampering with them. I am apprehen- 
sive that these matters will hasten the separation of the District of 
Kentucky prematurely from the other part of the State, the inhab- 
itants of North Carolina to the westward of Cumberland Mountain 
being desirous to join the people of Kentucky in forming one State, 
an event desirable in my opinion both to the old and the new, pro- 
vided we parted in friendship, which I sincerely wish to be the case, 
happen when it may, but which does not promise fair from the present 
appearance. 

I enclose your last week's gazette, wherein you will see the resolves 
of the Patriotic convention of Washington County. This town has 
also framed a petition to the Assembly respecting the navigation of the 
Mississippi, which is now out signing, and have also appointed a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to receive and communicate intelligence from 
and to all places to the westward immediately interested. 

Before I conclude, I must not omit mentioning what appears to me 
singular. Every individual with whom I converse on the subject is 
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fully sensible of the pernicious tendency the measure of ceding or for- 
bearing the use of the river will have in reducing the value of the 
Western Lands belonging to the United States, and whenever they 
assign any reason that would induce Congress to such a measure, 
impute it to the spirit of speculation in some aristocratic Junto who 
wish to procure vast landed property in that country for little value, to 
the great injury of the Publick. 

I have no other news to communicate, except that the Indians still 
continue their depredations in Kentucky, having killed some people 
lately in Jefferson County. I shall set out thither shortly, and if any 
thing worth communicating occurs, I will take the first opportunity of 
acquainting you of it. . . . 

John Campbell. 



A. DONALD TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Richmond, 1 March, 1787. 

... In consequence of the agreement with the Farmers General 
of France on the 24^ May last, to receive from 12 to 15,000 hhd's of 
tobacco, over and above the quantity contracted for with Mr. Morris, 
at the same prices which are paid him, provided the tobacco was sent 
direct from the place of its growth, in French or American vessels, 
several speculations have already been made, and I have lately char- 
tered a large ship to send to Havre de Grace, but I am much alarmed 
at being lately informed that every possible obstacle is thrown in the 
way of carrying the resolutions of the Committee of Berri into effect. 
Some cargoes have been refused, and those that have been accepted, 
have been at an inferior price to what Mr. Morris receives for tobacco 
shipped from the very same rivers. I hope this information is not 
founded, but if it is, many individuals will suffer severely by their 
confidence, and it will be a great loss to the publick. For the prices 
allowed Mr. Morris appeared so tempting, that many gentlemen were 
induced to speculate to France. The consequence has been a very 
considerable rise in the price of tobacco at all the river warehouses 
on this river, as well as at Petersburg, and upon Rappahanock and 
Potowmack, from which places Mr. Alexander chiefly draws his quan- 
tity. He ships very little from this place, or Page's, (where you and 
myself have passed some happy days). . . . 

I will not presume to trouble you with my opinion of the political 
situation of the United States. That you will no doubt be informed of 
by those who are more adequate to the task ; but I cannot help ex- 
pressing great uneasiness at the disturbances in the Eastern States. 
And it gives me pain to add, that the people in this State will in the 
course of a year or two be unable even to pay the taxes, unless there 
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is a possibility of falling upon some happy plan of moderating their 
extravagance and encouraging their industry. I am sure you will 
blush for your countrymen when I assure you that in this and all the 
other towns in this State, we are supplied by our sister States to the 
eastward with the most of our hay, cabbages, potatoes, onions, &c. so 
that they even send us lime, bricks and framing for houses ready for 
setting up. Many a time I laugh at my Friends for this want of 
industry. . . • 

A. Donald. 



JOHN DAWSON TO JAMES MADISON. 

Fredericksburgh, 15 April, 1787. 

. . . From a persuasion that a large majority of the citizens of this 
State are warmly opposed to the payment of British debts, I am appre- 
hensive that the act of Congress will be but coolly received, tho* I 
presume in their letter they will give reasons of sufficient weight to 
convince the disinterested. I assure you that matters here wear a very 
disagreeable aspect — the people of Carolina have, I am informed, 
entered into an association, and are determined to purchase no property 
sold by execution. The extreme scarcity of hard money is the reason 
urged, and indeed there is too much weight in it. Three days since I 
attended a sherriffs sale in this county, where very likely negros, such 
as before the war would have brought eighty pounds, were sold for 
thirty. In most of the counties, petitions to the next Assembly will 
be handed about, for the payment of debts either in property, or by 
installments, and should both be refused, and the scarcity of money 
continue, I know not what may be the consequence, as I am informed 
that in some of the low counties, they talk boldly of following the 
example of the insurgents in Massachusetts and preventing the courts 
proceeding to business. 

Much depends on the Convention in May. The attention of almost 
every person is fixed on that body, and should the issue not be success- 
ful, which I am very sorry to find you suspect, I fear there will be 
an end to the general confederacy. You have I presume heard that 
Gen'l Washington has consented to attend. About that time I expect 
to have the pleasure of seeing you in Philadelphia. As my object is 
to gain information on many political points, which I presume will be 
investigated in the ablest manner, and which will be very useful to me 
in the next Assembly, I must renew a request I before made, that if 
it can be done with propriety, you will permit me to hear the debates. 
If it cannot, I am sure you will give me any information in your 
power, and I shall ever thank you, if you will, in case you arrive before 
me, engage a room in the house you put up at, convenient to yours. 
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Our friend Monroe is elected for this county contrary to the expec- 
tations of almost every body. Mr. Page's conduct during the last 
Assembly, and his opposition to the tobacco bill lost him his election. 
Old Mr. Harrison, I am informed, is also elected. Mr. Marshall and 
young L. Lee are acquisitions to the house; but the loss of R. B. Lee 
a disadvantage. Mr. Smith, I hear, will probably be left out. . . . 

J. Dawson. 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

New York, 24 April, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I had the honor to receive your favor of the 16 1 ! 1 of 
January by Col° Franks, and thank you sincerely for the confidence 
with which you claim my services, as for your friendly communications. 
The former you may at all times command ; the latter will not only be 
gratefully received, but repaid as far as my attempts to do so can go. 
The letters to your friends were immediately forwarded under cover to 
Dr. Curry. The packages are committed to the care of Mr. Bannister, 
who goes off this day by stage to Richmond. No gentleman before 
him has been travelling thither by this mode, since the arrival of the 
packet, and to have committed them to the stage, without the immediate 
care of a person who was to go the whole way, would have amounted 
to no more than an consignment to the first stage office in which they 
might have been deposited for a night, or perhaps to be thrown into 
the highway by the first traveller who might conceive himself incom- 
moded by them. There is scarcely an instance of any thing's going 
safely that is casually committed to the stage. Mr. Bannister intends 
to go immediately on, but should he by any accident be delayed, he 
will more readily meet with a hand who is going to Richmond further 
on the way than I shall here, and is apprised of the despatch which is 
necessary in the case. 

You have doubtless been informed of the measure of a general 
convention which was proposed by Virginia in the fall session, for 
revising and thoroughly amending the Confederation. Some of the 
States hesitated upon the adoption of the measure, as being unauthor- 
ized by Congress, and of course, improper. To remove every possible 
difficulty Congress came to a resolution in February recommending its 
adoption; all the States have appointed deputies except Maryland, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Maryland is now in session, and that 
she will appoint is not doubted. Connecticut is also in session, and it 
is believed will appoint. Rhode Island is at all points so anti-federal, 
and contemptible, that her neglecting the invitation, will probably occa- 
sion no demur whatever in the proceedings. The meeting is to take 

58 
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place in Philadelphia, the second Monday in May. Various are the 
conjectures as to the issue of this meeting*, and still more various are 
the suggested remedies to the defects of our system. I am rather a 
zealot in the measure because it will operate, at least as an alarm, but 
whether it will be productive of any immediate effects may be doubtful. 
Perhaps that experiment has not yet been made of the present system, 
which could discover its defects, or point to their remedies. I am cer- 
tain it is very imperfect, but at the same time there are evident causes 
for its failure, other than those of defectiveness in the construction. 
The best of governments, like other things, can prosper alone by due 
attention. America was placed in possession of peace and independence 
under circumstances which have not only deprived her political systems 
of the necessary care of her citizens, but exposed her to the injurious 
designs of men whose interest it has been to destroy the efficiency of 
government, a great proportion of the people being loaded with debt 
have found an interest in promoting measures directly opposed to good 
government, and have been solicitous to direct the public affairs ; whilst 
better men have been inactive or engrossed by the alluring invitations 
of ease and plenty in our vast western and southern regions. 

The deputies to the convention for Virginia are Gen! Washington, 
E. Randolph, G. Wythe, John Blair, Geo. Mason, J. Madison, and 
Jas. McClurg. Mr. Henry, Mr. R. H. Lee and Genl. Nelson have 
declined appointments which were offered them. Genl. Washington, 
it is hoped, will attend, but there is some reason to apprehend the 
contrary — his state of health is not a good one. 

I am pleased to hear of the impressions which have been received in 
Europe with respect to the late commotions in Massachusetts. A 
perfect quiet prevails there now, but it is said the elections for the 
ensuing year are not free of the iufluence of malcontents. 

The convention will be productive of things worth communicating to 
you, and I will do myself the pleasure to write by the first opportunity 
that offers after its commencement. 

Ed. Carrington. 



WILLIAM HAY TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Richmond, April 26, 1787. 
. . . Your native country exhibits at present a very gloomy picture, 
the striking tracts of which are a degeneracy of manners and an unequal 
and slow administration of justice. The people are greatly in debt, and 
the cry is paper money ; punctuality is gone, and all faith and credit in 
individuals are lost. The prudent measures of last assembly respecting 
paper money and the public securities, gained them immortal honour, 
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and had their other proceedings been dictated by the same wisdom we 
should ere this moment have heartily begun a series of reformation. 
The means which, since the peace, have fostered luxury and extrava- 
gance are now withheld from the bulk of the people, the staple com- 
modity of the country is fallen, and goods are now and will be more 
and more scarce. Necessity therefore will teach us frugality and 
temperance. Indeed the culture of cotton, flax and hemp is taken up 
again, and as if awoke from a dream the people wonder how they could 
lay aside manufacturing the coarse articles which their families stood 
in need of, and of which experience during the war, taught them the 
advantages. Farming and gardening are more general and the culture 
of the grapes is now become fashionable. The farmer however has 
seen with sorrow his crops of small grain, particularly the wheat and 
frequently the corn, almost totally destroyed for some years past by a 
pernicious insect. The damage is done while it is yet in its first stage 
of existence, the little enemy dwells in safety between the outer leaves 
which cover the joints and the stalk. In this state they appear not 
unlike a young bed bug, and smell exactly as they do. They differ in 
colour only by a duskish black streak across the neck ; when they have 
acquired wings, they are all over of that dusky colour, except a very 
large one which you will find now and then of the same colour of the 
young brood, whether male or female, I have not been able to deter- 
mine. No remedy has been found out for them. Their progress is 
from south to north, and such havock have they made, that many 
farmers have been obliged to leave off* the culture of wheat, and by that 
means they have left their farms. The same bug is known to the 
northward, and is there denominated the Hessian fly. . . . 

Wm. Hat. 



EVAN SHELBY TO BRIG. GEN'L RUSSELL. 

Sullivan County, 27 April, 1787. 
Dear General, — Nothing but real necessity and the dreadful ap- 
prehensions of an intestine war induces me to correspond with you on 
that head. The lenient and conciliating measures of the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina being treated with the utmost contempt, the 
new State party are now falling on the civil officers of government, with 
men in arms, and wresting their property from them, forcibly and con- 
trary to law ; their Assembly have also set, ratified and confirmed sundry 
acts, one of which doubtless Virginia must share in its consequences ; 
they opened an office for the lands from French broad river to Tennessee 
river, being the lands reserved to the Indians by the General Assembly 
of North Carolina to them and their heirs forever ; they are forcibly 
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taking possession of the same and settling in view of their towns. This 
cannot fail bringing on the resentment of the Indians, and involve us in 
a war with them, which your frontiers must share in its dreadful conse- 
quences ; This I should think highly necessary to be known to the 
Executive of Virginia. I am now under the fullest apprehension of 
engaging in an intestine war, in consequence of which have made an 
application to Government for assistance ; those unprovoked insurrec- 
tions seem to have a tendency if possible to dissolve even the very bands 
of the federal union. I am not certain that I may not be under the 
disagreeable necessity of making a very speedy application to you for 
assistance, should not the troops from our State arrive in time to relieve 
us. I therefore hope you will as a member of the union and a lover of 
your country lend every possible aid and assistance to relieve us, and 
hold yourself in readiness for the same. Having the fullest confidence 
in your Patriotism, your valor and good conduct, I submit the same to 
your mature consideration. I am, &c. 

Evan Shelby. 



ARTHUR CAMPBELL TO JAMES MADISON. 

Washington County, 12 May, 1787. 

Sir, — Being neither acquainted with your Secretary at War, nor 
Doctor White, the Superintendant for the Southern Department, I 
have taken the liberty to request your notice to the affairs of the South- 
ern Indians which are now in such a State, that the Spaniards on one 
hand, and other improper intruders on the other, may excite them all 
to become our enemies : or at best useless friends, whereas a little kind- 
ness and good management this year may engage them lastingly in the 
American interest. I am doubtful the choice of Doctor White is rather 
an unfortunate one for Virginia, and indeed for the Union, as he seems 
to be very much a stranger to Indian manners and customs, and per- 
haps loves ease too well to undertake the journeys necessary to make 
the proper arrangements. At all events, if continued in office, he 
ought to be urged speedily to fulfil the purposes of the ordinance for 
the regulation of Indian affairs. Connected with this, indulge me to 
hint, that a company of the troops of the United States ought to be 
stationed somewhere on the Tenassee, above the Cumberland mountain 
for one year. They might then move down the river towards the 
mouth. The greater strangers these men are the better. 

If this should reach you before the Convention breaks up, Governor 
Randolph can explain the matter more fully from the communications I 
have lately had the honor to make him. Together with what you may 
learn from the bearer, Mr. Alexander Drumgoole, who is lately become 
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a popular trader in the Cherokee country, and is now intrusted with one 
of the war captains of that nation to make an application to Congress. 
I am Sir, &c. 

Arthur Campbell. 



"WILLIAM GRAYSON TO JAMES MADISON. 

24 May, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged by your kind favor, and am sorry I 
have so little to communicate from this quarter worth your acceptance ; 
we have been a caput mortuum for some time past, except the little 
flurry that was kicked up about Philadelphia. Carrington, I presume, 
has given you full information on that point ; during the contest, the 
enemy wanted to raise a mutiny in our camp by proposing to go to 
Georgetown at a certain time. They were answered, they had served 
us so once before. Since the matter has blown over, some particular 
gentlemen have offered to join us in getting Georgetown fixed as y e 
capital of the foederal Empire : they say they will vote money for the 
buildings, and in every respect make the compact as irrevocable as the 
nature of the case will admit of, provided we will agree to stay here a 
reasonable time untill everything is made proper for their reception. 
I am not certain when all the Eastern States come forward, but some 
good may come out of this, provided we act with delicacy and caution. 
Most of y e foreigners who come among us say the sessions of Congress 
should be fixed by national compact ; I think they are right in their 
reasoning with respect to all such governments as ours. The argu- 
ments are too obvious to be mentioned to you. We have a right to 
it at Georgetown : and ought in justice to get it. 

Entre nous, I believe the Eastern people have taken ground they will 
not depart from respecting the Convention. One legislature, composed 
of a town-house, tri-ennially elected, and an Executive and Senate^ for 
a good number of years. I shall see Gerry and Johnson, as they pass, 
and may perhaps give you a hint. 

Since your departure, Maryland has openly declared against the 
Mississippi. It is therefore of y e utmost importance that S° Carolina 
should think right on y e subject. Parker, who comes in in November 
next, is firm ; and Mr. Kean from his bad state of health will not in all 
probability attend. 

We have lately had a new farce wrote by Poet Tyler, called May 
day. It has plott and incident, and is as good as several of y e English 
farces. It has, however, not succeeded well, owing, I believe, to y e 
Author's making his principal character a scold ; some of the New York 
ladies were alarmed for fear strangers should look upon Mrs. [illegible] 
as the model of the gentlewomen of this place. . . . 

William Grayson. 
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EDWARD CARRINGTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

New York, 9 June, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I did myself the honor to address you by favor of 
Mr. Payne, in answer to yours of the 16 th January. 

The proposed scheme of a convention has taken more general effect, 
and promises more solid advantages than was at first hoped for. All 
the States have elected representatives except Rhode Island, whose 
apostasy from every moral as well as political obligation, has placed 
her perfectly with the views of her confederates ; nor will her absence, 
or non-concurrence, occasion the least impediment in any stage of the 
intended business. On Friday the 25 th ult. seven States assembled at 
Philadelphia. The convention was formed by the election of General 
Washington, President, and Major W. Jackson, Secretary. The 
numbers have since increased to 11 States. New Hampshire has not 
yet arrived, but is daily expected. 

The commissions of these gentlemen go to a thorough reform of our 
confederation. Some of the States at first restricted their deputies to 
commercial objects, but have since liberated them. The latitude thus 
given, together with the generality of the commission from the States, 
have doubtless operated to bring Genl. Washington forward, contrary 
to his more early determination. His conduct in both instances indi- 
cates a deep impression upon his mind of the necessity of some material 
change. It belongs to his wisdom and weight of character to be averse 
to meddling in a fruitless attempt, and this must have been the case 
upon a confined ground, or a very partial representation of the States. 
It would have been equally inconsistent with his situation to come for- 
ward upon any occasion, except in the extremity of public necessity. 
In every public act he hazards, without a possibility of gaining, reputa- 
tion. He already possesses everything to be desired from the love or 
confidence of a free people, yet it seems that it remained for himself to 
add a lustre to his character, by this patriotic adventure of all for his 
countries good alone. 

The importance of this event is every day growing in the public 
mind, and it will, in all probability produce an happy era in our politi- 
cal existence. Taking a view of the circumstances which have occa- 
sioned our calamities, and the present state of things and opinions, I 
am flattered with this prospect. Public events in the United States 
since the peace have given a cast to the American character which is 
by no means its true countenance. Delinquencies of the States in their 
federal obligations ; acts of their Legislatures violating public treaties 
and private contracts, and an universal imbecility in the public adminis- 
trations, it is true, form the great features of our political conduct ; but 
these have resulted rather from constitutional defects, and accidental 
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causes, than the natural dispositions of the people. Destitute as the 
federal sovereignty is of coercive principles, backwardness in the 
component parts to comply with its recommendations, is natural and 
inevitable. Coercion in government produces a double effect. While 
it compels the obedience of the refractory, it redoubles the alertness of 
the virtuous by inspiring a confidence in the impartiality of its burthens. 
From defect of penalty, ideas of delinquency are inseparable. States 
as well as individuals, will contemplate both together, and apprehen- 
sions of unequal performance, produce disgust and apathy throughout. 

The nefarious acts of State governments have proceeded not from the 
will of the people. Peace once obtained, men whose ability and integ- 
rity had gained the intire popular confidence ; whose zeal or indolence 
in the public affairs, alike, moved oi; lulled the people, retired from the 
busy scene, or at least acted with indifference ; the newspapers ceased 
to circulate with public information ; demagogues of desperate fortunes, 
mere adventurers in fraud, were left to act unopposed ; their measures 
of course either obtained the consent of the multitude by misrepresen- 
tation, or assumed the countenance of popularity because none said Nay. 
Hence have proceeded paper money, breaches of treaty, &c. The 
ductility of the multitude is fully evidenced in the case of the late 
tumults in Massachusetts. Men who were of good property, and owed 
not a shilling, were involved in the train of desperadoes to suppress the 
courts. A full representation of the public affairs from the General 
Court through the clergy, has reclaimed so great a proportion of the 
deluded, that a rebellion, which a few months ago threatened the sub- 
version of the government is, by measures scarcely deserving the name 
of exertion, suppressed, and one decided act of authority would eradicate 
it forever. In this experiment it is proved that full intelligence of the 
public affairs not only would keep the people right, but will set them 
so after they have got wrong. 

Civil liberty, in my opinion, never before took up her residence in 
a country so likely to afford her a long and grateful protection, as the 
United States. A people more generally enlightened than any other 
under the sun, and in the habit of owning, instead of being mere tenants 
in, the soil, must be proportionately alive to her sacred rights and qual- 
ified to guard them, and I am persuaded that the time is fast approach- 
ing when all these advantages will have their fullest influence. Our 
tendency to anarchy and consequent despotism is felt, and the alarm is 
spreading. Men are brought into action who had consigned themselves 
to an eve of rest, and the Convention, as a beacon, is rousing the atten- 
tion of the Empire. 

The prevailing impression as well in, as out of the Convention, is 
that a federal government adapted to the permanent circumstances of 
the country, without respect to the habits of the day, be formed, whose 
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efficiency shall pervade the whole Empire : it may and probably will, at 
first, be viewed with hesitation, but, derived and patronised as it will 
be, its influence must extend into a general adoption as the present 
fabric gives way. That the people are disposed to be governed is 
evinced in their turning out to support the shadows under which they 
now live, and if a work of wisdom is prepared for them, they will not 
reject it to commit themselves to the dubious issue of anarchy. 

The debates and proceedings of the Convention are kept in profound 
secrecy. Opinions of the probable result of their deliberations can 
only be formed from the prevailing impressions of men of reflection and 
understanding. These are reducible to two schemes : the first, a con- 
solidation of the whole Empire into one republic, leaving in the States 
nothing more than subordinate courts for facilitating the administration 
of the laws ; the second, an investiture of the federal sovereignty 
with full and independent authority as to the trade, revenues and 
forces of the union and the rights of peace and war, together with a 
negative upon all the acts of the State legislatures. The first idea, I 
apprehend, would be impracticable, & therefore do not suppose it can 
be adopted. General laws through a country embracing so many 
climates, productions and manners as the United States, would operate 
many oppressions, and a general legislature would be found incom- 
petent to the formation of local ones, as a majority would in every 
instance be ignorant of, and unaffected by the objects of legislation. 
The essential rights, as well as advantages, of representation would 
be lost, and obedience to the public decrees could only be assured by 
the exercise of powers different from those derivable from a free con- 
stitution. Such an experiment must therefore terminate in a despotism, 
or the same inconveniences we are now deliberating to remove. Some- 
thing like the second will probably be formed. Indeed I am certain 
that nothing less than what will give the federal sovereignty a complete 
controul over the State governments will be thought worthy of discus- 
sion. Such a scheme constructed upon well adjusted principles would 
certainly give us stability and importance as a nation, and if the Execu- 
tive powers can be sufficiently checked, must be eligible. Unless the 
whole has a decided influence over the parts the constant effort will be 
to resume the delegated powers, and there cannot be an inducement in 
the federal sovereignty to refuse its assent to an innocent act of a State. 
The negative which the King of England had upon our laws was never 
found to be materially inconvenient. 

The ideas here suggested are far removed from those which pre- 
vailed when you were amongst us, and as they have arisen with the 
most able from an actual view of events, it is probable you may not be 
prepared to expect them. They, are, however the most moderate of 
any which obtain in any general form amongst reflective and intelligent 
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men. The Eastern opinions are for a total surrender of the State 
sovereignties, and indeed some amongst them go to a monarchy at 
once. They have verged to anarchy, while to the southward we have 
only felt an inconvenience, and their proportionate disposition to an 
opposite extreme is a natural consequence. . . . 

Ed. Carrington. 



REV. JAMES MADISON TO JAMES MADISON. 

11 June, 1787. 
Dear Col., — I am greatly indebted to you for the books you were 
so good as to send me by Mr. Griffin, particularly y e observations of 
Mr. Adams ; not, however, that he has made a Convert of me, any 
more than I trust, he has of you, to what appears to be y e secret Design 
of his Work. It is probable, my dear Friend, that all that Trouble 
was taken, and shew of learning displayed, merely to refute the Opinion 
of Mr. Turgot — an opinion sufficiently innocent in itself, and which 
had no, or but very few Advocates in America, if we judge from the 
Gov 1 . 8 wh. have been established. Mr. Adams is greatly mortified that 
our Executives have not a Negative upon the Legislatures — and 
thinks the British System of Govf beyond Comparison, y e wisest and 
y e best ever yet invented. He must wish then to introduce a similar 
Gov 1 into America. His Executive (w c . h he also thinks sh? be single) 
must be a King — y e Senate, Lords, the House of -Delegates, Plebeians 
or Commons. Thus under ye mask of attacking Mr. Turgot, he seems 
insidiously attempting, notwithstanding now and then a saving clause, 
to overturn our present Constitutions, or at least to sow the seeds of 
Discontent. I believe, if this supposition be just, it is the first In- 
stance wherein a public Minister at a foreign Court has been foremost 
in openly and avowedly plotting Revolutions in the Gov 1 he represents. 
I fear his Optics have been too weak to withstand the Glass of European 
Courts. Their air may have corrupted the plain Republican, and lest 
he should be farther mortified, I think Congress would do well to give 
him as speedily as possible ye opportunity of breathing once more 
y e purer American air. Jefferson thanks his God that the day of 
Kings, Nobles and Priests are almost past. Adams must trust in his, 
that they will be seen to rise in America with new Splendor — which 
sentiment is y e more worthy of a man of common sense, I will not say 
political knowledge, we need not determine. The Truth is, I believe, 
y e Outlines of y e American governments are as well drawn, in order to 
promote public and private Happiness, and to secure that greatest pos- 
sible Portion of Liberty, which we have so successfully contended for, 
as human sagacity could possibly devise. These Outlines only require 
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to be skilfully filled up, perhaps in some Cases to be somewhat ex- 
tended ; but as to a Renunciation of y e original Plan, I hope in God, 
no honest, independent Man will hesitate. The least that ought to be 
done surely, is to make a fair Experiment. This requires Time, par- 
ticularly as we may reasonably expect that y e rising Generation will 
be much better actors upon y e Republican Theatre than their Pre- 
decessors. Besides Time is essentially necessary to give Force and 
Energy to any Government. Nothing is more illusory on most occa- 
sions, than y e use of metaphorical Language. I question whether this 
Balance, w ! 1 Adams talks so much about, has not served somewhat to 
mislead him. Government must be properly balanced. But a Balance 
must be supported or held up, and there must also be something to 
be weighed in each Scale. Hence the Idea of a Monarch, King, or 
Executive, with negative Powers, holding in his all powerful Hand 
the Beam, and Lords and Commons dancing up and down in each 
Scale, until his Majesty take 3 as many of his good People out cf one 
Scale, and throws them into ye other, as will produce ye desired 
Equipoise. Then arises a goodly Gov* admirably balanced. 

There is another Circumstance of much more Importance, which 
these Admirers of British Gov* seem entirely to forget. There did 
exist in that Country, and indeed throughout both ancient and modern 
Europe, from ye earliest Periods, this spurious Race of Men called 
Nobles. They become so firmly established either through Power or 
Prejudice, that to eradicate them was impossible ; so that in settling 
ye British Gov*, the only Question could be how shall we moderate 
this enormous Evil as much as possible. It could not be removed, and 
therefore it was wise to adopt a System, by w c . h the least probable In- 
jury should be sustained from it. Perhaps the British Gov! may be 
considered as having fortunately adopted that which would best temper 
an Evil inseparable from the Nation. But surely, notwithstanding 
what Adams may dream, and De Lome think, it would be as rational 
for a healthy, robust Mountaineer to take a moderate Dose of Arsenic, 
or something else, to reduce himself to y e Temperament of a Lowlander, 
as for America, free and uncorrupted as she now is, to encourage a 
system by which a Race of Men might be gradually introduced, which 
must eventually prove a certain Poison both to public and private Hap- 
piness, tho' she might be assimilated to that Idol, Great B — Fortu- 
nate as we are in knowing no Distinction among Men, but such as 
Nature has established ; singularly fortunate indeed, in being free from 
y e most absurd and degrading Differences amongst Citizens — Differ- 
ences, which Ignorance and Poverty gave Birth to, and w c . h Nothing 
but Folly and Pride would introduce or maintain, I trust the Patriots 
of America will ever evince to their Country and y e W° r ^, not on ty 
y e Resolution to maintain our present Forms of Government, pure as 
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they originated, but that they will discover y e Means of giving them 
that Energy w c . h a Gov* of Law requires, and that Permanence, which, 
if possible, may be everlasting. 

Thus have I said twice as much as I intended, or need have said to 
you. But ye Subject is interesting and you see ye Impressions w c . h ye 
first reading of ye Defence has made upon me. Besides, I find even 
here, the Publication of that Book is considered as a Sanction for ye 
open avowal of opinions w c . h tend effectually to undermine or stab our 
Republic, , , . 

J. Madison. 



JOHN DAWSON TO JAMES MADISON. 

12 June, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — After an absence of near three weeks, I have just re- 
turned to this place and am favored with your letter of the 27 of 
May. The prospect of a general convention of the States appears to 
me very faint, and I wish to be informed whether the States assembled, 
or those that probably will meet, will proceed to any business. I ap- 
prehend that nothing decisive can be done without the concurrence of 
the whole. 

I have lately been on the south side of James River ; the people in 
general appear very much discontented, and I really fear that a major- 
ity of that part of the State are in favor of paper money. Neighbors 
to the Carolinians, (whose money has depreciated one hundred per cent) 
they have contracted a similar way of thinking — and inattentive to the 
future honor and interest of the State, they are friends to any measure 
which will afford present relief. In Henry county, the high Sheriff has 
not given security for the collection of the taxes, and I was told it 
would be daugerous for any person to offer. Of course, no collection 
goes on, and the people appear happy in this expedient of evading pay- 
ment. In King William, the night before the May court, the court 
house, with all the records of the county, was burnt down. Some cir- 
cumstances prove that it was designedly done. 

You, I know, are opposed to the plan of incorporating towns, which, 
in this State, has been so much in vogue, for some years past. The 
people in this county, convinced of the bad policy, intend to petition 
the next Assembly for a repeal of the law incorporating this town. I 
have promised to forward these wishes, and will thank you for any in- 
formation you can give me on this subject, together with your reasons 
for being unfriendly to them. Are any towns in the Eastern States 
incorporated? Is Philadelphia? Was it before the war, and how 
long? . . • 

J. Dawson. 
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EDWARD CARRINGTON TO JAMES MADISON. 

New York, 13 June, 1787. 

. . . Had the rules of the Convention permitted communications from 
thence, you would have conferred an obligation by including me in the 
number of your correspondents upon the subjects of deliberation in that 
assembly. My curiosity is, however, perfectly suppressed by the pro- 
priety of the prohibition. Having matured your opinions and given 
them a collected form, they will be fairly presented to the public, and 
stand their own advocates — but caught by detachments, and while 
indeed immature, they would be equally the victims of ignorance and 
misrepresentation. The public mind is now on the point of a favor- 
able turn to the objects of your meeting, and, being fairly met with the 
result, will, I am persuaded, eventually embrace it — being calculated 
for the permanent fitness, and not the momentary habits of the country, 
it may at first be viewed with hesitation, but denied and patronised as 
it will be, its influence must extend into an adoption as the present 
fabric gives way. The work once well done, will be done forever ; but 
patched up in accommodation to the whim of the day, it will soon re- 
quire the hand of the cobbler again ; and in every unfortunate experi- 
ment, the materials are rendered the less fit for that monument of civil 
liberty, which we wish to erect. Constitute a federal government, 
invigorate and check it well, give it then independent powers over the 
Trade, the Revenues and forces of the Union, and all things that involve 
any relationship to foreign powers ; give it also the revisal of all State 
acts, unless it proposes a compleat control over the State Governments, 
the constant effort will be to resume the delegated powers. Nor do I 
see what inducement the federal sovereignty can have to negative an 
innocent act of a State. Constitute it in such shape that its first prin- 
ciples being preserved, it will be a good republic. I wish to see that 
system have a fair experiment — but let the liability to encroachments 
be rather from the federal, than the State, Governments. In the first 
case we shall insensibly glide into a monarchy, in the latter nothing but 
anarchy can be the consequence. 

Some Gentlemen think of a total surrender of the State sovereignties. 
I see not the necessity of that measure for giving us national stability or 
consequence. The negative of the federal sovereignty will effectually 
prevent the existence of any licentious or inconsiderate act, and I be- 
lieve that even under a monarchy, it would be found necessary thus to 
continue the local administrations. General laws would operate many 
particular oppressions, and a general legislature would be found incom- 
petent to the formation of local ones. The interests of the United States 
may be well combined for the common good ; but the affairs of so exten- 
sive a country are not to be thrown into one mass. An attempt to con- 
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federate upon terms materially opposed to the particular Interests would 
in all probability occasion a dismemberment, and in that event, within 
a long time yet to come, the prospects of America will be at an end as 
to any degree of national importance, let her fate be what it may as to 
freedom or vassalage. Be good enough to present me to your honor- 
able colleagues and believe me, &c. 

Ed. Carrington, 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO JAMES MADISON. 

New York, 25 July, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — ... We are trying to do something with our Western 
Territory to make it useful to the purposes for which the United States 
were vested with it. You have seen in the papers the scheme for the 
temporary as well as perpetual government of it. A practicable measure 
for the sale of it, or rather by means of it to redeem the domestic debt, 
remains still to be agreed upon, and I fear the difficulties which have 
always stood in the way of this great object, are not yet to be sur- 
mounted. Col. Lee joins Grayson and myself with great zeal, but what 
will be the issue of our efforts I know not. 

Indian affairs wear an hostile aspect, and money must in all proba- 
bility, be expended in Treaties with them. A general confederacy is 
formed of all the nations and tribes from the Six Nations inclusive to 
the Mississippi under the immediate influence of Brandt. A general 
Council has been held in form, near Detroit, as long ago as last Decem- 
ber, in which have been considered as grievances, our surveying over 
the Ohio, the cessions being made by only parts of the Tribes having 
rights in the ceded Tracts. Of these injuries or grievances they have 
sent an united representation to Congress, requesting that a general 
Treaty may be held. Perhaps this business may be directed by an 
authority higher than that of Brandt, and should our titles to the land 
be compleat, it will still be better to spend a little money in Treating, 
rather than expend a great deal in War, which from the generality of 
the confederacy is seriously to be apprehended. This subject is now 
under consideration. 

As to the hostilities upon Kentucky, the superintendant of Indian 
Affairs, or in case of his inability to go, Colo. Josiah Harmar, is ordered 
to proceed immediately to some convenient place for holding a Treaty 
with the hostile tribes, and. by that means restore peace between them 
and our people if practicable. In the meantime Col. Harmar is so to 
post the Federal Troops as to provide the best defence for the Country, 
and to call for such aids of militia as he shall find necessary. Should 
the Treaty not succeed report is to be made to Congress for their further 
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orders, as to offensive operations. The state of the general confederacy 
requires some care in the direction of this business. The desperate 
state of things in the United Netherlands you see in the papers. . . . 

Ed. Carrington. 



REV. J. MADISON TO JAMES MADISON. 

Williamsburg, 1 August, 1787. 
Dear Col. — We are here, and I believe everywhere, all impatience 
to know something of your conventional deliberations. If you cannot 
tell us what you are doing, you might at least give us some information 
of what you are not doing. This would afford a clue for political con- 
jecture, and perhaps be sufficient to satisfy present impatience. I hope 
you have already discovered the means of preserving the American 
Empire united, and that the scheme of a disunion has been found preg- 
nant with the greatest evils. But we are not at this distance able to 
judge with any accuracy upon subjects so truly important and interest- 
ing as those which must engage you at present. We can only hope 
that you will all resemble Caesar, at least in the particular " nil actum 
reputans si quid superesset agendum " ; and that your exertions will be 
commensurate to the great expectations which have been formed. It is 
probably my observations upon Mr. A's book must have appeared to 
you to be hasty and undigested. I wish to know what you think of it. 
Congress, I find, by a late ordinance establishing temporary govern- 
ments in the new States, have adopted the Adamic idea. Would not 
the other States be wise to wait for the issue of the experiment which 
will there be made. We shall then have two important experiments 
going on at the] same time. The results of which may be the best 
guide. . . . 

J. Madison. 



J. McCLURG TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 5 August, 1787. 
Dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for your communication 
of the proceedings of the Convention since I left them ; for I feel that 
anxiety about y e result which its importance must give to every honest 
citizen. If I thought that my return could contribute in the smallest 
degree to its improvement nothing should keep me away. But as I 
know that the talents, knowledge and well-established character of our 
present delegates have justly inspired this country with ye most entire 
confidence in their determinations ; and that my vote could only operate 
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to produce a division, and so destroy y e vote of y e State, I think that 
my attendance now would certainly be useless, perhaps injurious. 

I am credibly informed that Mr. Henry has openly expressed his 
disapprobation of the circular letter of Congress respecting ye payment 
of British debts ; and that he has declared his opinion that ye interests 
of this State cannot safely be trusted with that body. The doctrine of 
three confederacies, or great Republics, has its advocates here. I 
have heard Harvie support it, along with y e extinction of State Legis- 
latures within each great department. The necessity of some indepen- 
dent power to controul the Assembly by a negative, seems now to be 
admitted by y e most zealous republicans — they only differ about y e 
mode of constituting such a power. B. Randolph seems to think that 
a magistrate annually elected by the people might exercise such a con- 
troul as independently as ye King of G. B. I hope that our representa- 
tive Marshall will be a powerful aid to Mason in the next Assembly. He 
has observed the continual depravation of men's manners, under ye cor- 
rupting influence of our legislature ; and is convinced that nothing but 
ye adoption of some efficient plan from ye Convention can prevent 
anarchy first, and civil convulsions afterwards. Mr. H y has cer- 
tainly converted a majority of Prince Edward, formerly the most averse 
to paper money, to ye patronage of it. The opposers of this scheme 
are generally favorers of installments, together with a total prohibition 
of foreign luxuries ; that people having no temptation to spend their 
money may devote it to justice. The importance of ye next Assembly, 
with respect to so many objects of great public interest, makes one wish 
most sincerely that Congress was deprived of you, at least for this session. 

Mr. Jones has left town, on a pilgrimage to the Temple of health, 
somewhere about ye Mountains. He had been very sick, but seemed 
well enough recovered before he left us. . . . 

James McClurg. 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO JAMES MADISON. 

New York, 11 August, 1787. 
. . . The departure of North Carolina and Georgia left only 7 
States, and the day before yesterday we lost another in the decamp- 
ment of Doctor Holton, whose declining state of health obliged him to 
retrograde. The Doctor is tolerably free from localities, and I am 
sorry to lose him : but on account of the breaking up of Congress, we 
have but little to regret, unless there had been an early prospect of 
raising the number of States above 7, for with that number, I think, 
there will never be a good act passed. All the Indian affairs still 
remain to be acted upon, and many other things of great consequence. 
The President has been requested to write to the States unrepresented, 
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pressing upon them the objects which require the attendance of their 
delegations, and urging them to come forward. Amongst those objects 
is that of the report of the Convention, which it is supposed, is now in 
the state of parturition. This bantling must receive the blessing of 
Congress this session, or I fear it will expire before the new one will 
assemble ; every experiment has its critical stages which must be taken 
as they occur, or the whole will fail. The people's expectations are 
rising with the progress of this work, but will desert it, should it 
remain long with Congress. Permit me to suggest one idea as to the 
mode of obtaining the accession of the States to the new plan of govern- 
ment. Let the Convention appoint one day, say the 1st of May, upon 
which a convention appointed by the people shall be held in each State, 
for the purpose of accepting or rejecting in toto the project. Suppos- 
ing an act of the ordinary legislatures to be equally authentic, which 
would not be true, yet many reasons present themselves in favor of 
special conventions. Many men would be admitted who are excluded 
from the Legislatures, the business would be taken up unclogged with 
any other; and it would effectually call the attention of all the people to 
the object as seriously affecting them. All the States being in Conven- 
tion at the same time, opportunities of speculating upon the views of 
each other would be cut off. The project should be decided upon with- 
out an attempt to alter it. You have doubtless found it difficult to 
reconcile the different opinions in your body. Will it not be impossible 
then to reconcile those which will arise amongst numerous assemblies 
in the different States ? It is possible there never may be a general 
consent to the project as it goes out ; but it is absolutely certain there 
will never be an agreement in amendments. It is the lot of but few to 
be able to discern the remote principles upon which their happiness and 
prosperity essentially depend. The many must be asked to consent to, 
but not 1 



J. McCLURG TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 22 August, 1787. 

... I have still some hope that I shall hear from you of ye re- 
instatement of ye negative, as it is certainly ye only means by which 
the several legislatures can be restrained from disturbing ye order and 
harmony of ye whole, and ye government rendered properly national 
and one. I should suppose that some of its former opponents must by 
this time have seen ye necessity of advocating it, if they wish to support 
their own principles. 

We have been informed from Green-bryar that a number of men in 
that county, to the amount, it is said, of 300, have signed an Association 
1 Rest of letter missing. 
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to oppose ye payment of ye certificate tax, and in general of all debts ; 
and it is apprehended there, that they will attempt forcibly to stop ye 
proceedings of ye next court. The Ringleader of this riot, I apprehend 
from ye length and sound of his Christian name, Adonijah Matthews 
must have come from New England. 1 

A newspaper writer from Prince Edward, has promised to investigate 
and expose ye dangerous tendency, as well as unsoundness of John 

Adam's doctrines — supposed by some to be Mr. H y. This book is 

squibbed at in almost every paper ; but I have not heard that anybody 
speaks of it with more acrimony than your namesake at Williamsburg. 

We have got the burner of one prison a Mr. Posey of N. Kent, 
deposited in ye goal of this city. 

James McClurg. 



WILLIAM GRAYSON TO JAMES MADISON. 

New York, 31 August, 1787. 

. . . Judge Symmes of Jersey yesterday made an application for all 
that tract of country lying between the Great and Little Miami, the 
east and west line, and the Ohio, supposed about two millions of acres 
on the same terms with the Eastern Ohio Company. His application has 
met with the entire approbation of the members present : and there is no 
doubt but as soon as there is a congress, that this contract will be closed. 

A Committee is appointed to draught an ordinance for indiscriminate 
locations, but a difficulty has occurred which I fear will destroy the 
whole affair : the Committee don't know what the deficiency is on the 
Cumberland River, and have figured to their timorous and suspicious 
imaginations, that the Virginia officers and soldiers mean to take eight 
or ten million of acres between the Scioto and Miami. The Committee 
also contend that the State of Virginia should make proof of the de- 
ficiency of good lands on the Cumberland ; should ascertain the quantity 
they want and have a right to, on the northern side of the Ohio ; and 
should then take that quantity in one Body. I wish you would speak 
to our governor on the subject. Perhaps it may be in his power 
shortly to obtain information of the quantity claimed by the officers and 
soldiers on the other side of the Ohio. If this fact was known, other 
difficulties might perhaps be got over, as I apprehend it is not very 
considerable. . . . 

W. Grayson. 

P. S. The Mississippi is in a state of absolute dormification. 

1 " Adonijah Matthews, of whose turbulent attempts I informed you, is said 
to be peaceably lodged in ye jail of Green-bryar." McCiurg to Madison, 6 Sep- 
tember, 1787. 

60 
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JAMES McCLURG TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 10 September, 1787. 

. . . The report of a tendency to insurrection in several quarters of 
the State is not without some foundation ; tho' the friends of order 
have hitherto maintained ye superiority so as to prevent any very 
outrageous doings. An expectation of a remedy for their discontents, 
well or ill-founded, from ye next assembly, assists in keeping them 
quiet. 

There is said to be a disposition generally prevalent thro' this State 
to comply with ye plan of ye Convention without much scrutiny. 
Hervey, who has been in Albemarle lately, says that Nicholas is de- 
termined to support it, however contrary it may be to his own opinions. 
I am persuaded that those who sacrifice solid and permanent advantages 
in this plan, to their idea of the transitory disposition of the people, 
will condemn themselves hereafter. . . . 

James McClurg. 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

[13 September, 1787.] i 
Dear Sir, — Although I wanted materials for a letter, I should have 
dropped you a few lines had I not been absent for some time from 
Fredericksburg, and had I not been informed the convention would 
certainly rise the first week of this month. 

The continuance of your session and some stories I have heard since 
my return and on my visit to Alexandria, make me apprehensive 
there is not that unanimity in your councils I hoped for and had 
been taught to believe. From whence it originated I know not, 
but it is whispered here, there is great disagreement among the gentle- 
men of our delegation, that the general and yourself on a very im- 
portant question were together, Mr. M n alone and singular in his 

opinion and the other two gentlemen holding different sentiments. I 
asked what was the question in dispute, and was answered that it 
respected either the defect in constituting the Convention as not pro- 
ceeding immediately from the people, or the referring the proceedings 
of the body to the people for ultimate decision and confirmation. 2 My 
informant also assured me the fact might be relied on as it came, as he 
expressed it, from the fountain head. I took the liberty to express my 
disbelief of the fact and that from the circumstances related it was very 

1 Madison's indorsement. 

2 Mason's position is shown in Madison's letter to Jefferson of 24 October, 
1787. Of the Virginia delegation Wythe and McClurg had left the Convention 
before the Constitution was completed, and Randolph and Mason refused to sign. 
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improbable and unworthy attention. I mention this matter for want 
of something else to write to you, and more especially as it respects our 
delegation in particular. 

I shall towards the last of the month, if not sooner, visit the lower 
part of Potomack and Rappahannock — a route the reverse of what I 
some time ago intended ; but I am desired by the Executive to visit the 
naval offices and searchers in that quarter. I hope this business will in 
future be placed under the direction of another power, I mean the 
regulation of our trade. 

Jos. Jones. 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO JAMES MADISON. 

New York, 23 September, 1787. 

My dear Sir, — The gentlemen who have arrived from the Con- 
vention inform us that you are on the way to join us. Least, however, 
you may, under a supposition that the state of the delegation is such as 
to admit of your absence, indulge yourself in leisurely movements, after 
the fatiguing time you have had, I take this precaution to apprise you 
that the same schism which unfortunately happened in our State in 
Philadelphia, threatens us here also. One of our colleagues, Mr. R. H. 
Lee, is forming propositions for essential alterations in the Constitution, 
which will, in effect, be to oppose it. Another, Mr. Grayson, dislikes 
it, and is, at best, for giving it only a silent passage to the States. Mr. 
H. Lee joins me in opinion that it ought to be warmly recommended 
to ensure its adoption. A lukewarmness in Congress will be made a 
ground of opposition by the unfriendly in the States. Those who have 
hitherto wished to bring the conduct of Congress into contempt, will in 
this case be ready to declare it truly respectable. 

Next Wednesday is fixed for taking under consideration this business, 
and I ardently wish you could be with us. 

The New York faction is rather active in spreading the seeds of 
opposition. This however has been expected, and will not make an 
impression so injurious as the same circumstance would in other States. 
Col. Hamilton has boldly taken his ground in the public papers, and 
having truth and propriety on his side, it is to be hoped he will stem 
the torrent of folly and iniquity. 

I do not implicitly accede in sentiment to every article of the scheme 
proposed by the Convention, but I see not how my utmost wishes are 
to be gratified until I can withdraw from society. So long as I find 
it necessary to combine my strength and interests with others, I must 
be satisfied to make some sacrifices to the general accommodation. I 
am, &c. 

Ed. Carrington. 
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J. DAWSON TO JAMES MADISON. 

Fredericksburg, 25 September, 1787. 
. . . The proceedings of the Convention have been forwarded by 
Mr. Eandolph, to Mess. Mercer and Monroe, and are at this moment 
the subject of general conversation in every part of the town, and will 
soon be in every quarter of the State. Opinions have already been 
delivered, and that work, which was the production of much labor and 
time, has been in a few hours either damned or applauded, according to 
the wish, sentiments or interest of the politician. Altho' there are 
many warm friends to the plan, be assured that the opposition will be 
powerful. Our old friend, the Col. from Frederick, will, I think, be 
much alarmed, and will not fail to paint his fears in strong colors. I 
also think the powerful member from P. E. will be unfriendly. A 
report is circulated that some few days since the people of that county 
(P. E.) were assembled, and harangued by Mr. H. in favor of a paper 
currency. That a Mr. Smith of the Academy, opposed the scheme, 
that on a decision a large majority coincided with Mr. Smith. That 
Mr. Smith then recommended to them the adoption of whatever should 
be done in convention ; to which they agreed. That Mr. H. informed 
them, that they should no longer consider him as their representative. 

The improbability of this report is sufficient to destroy its authen- 
ticity, although it comes well supported, and I think we may receive 

it in part. . . . 

J. Dawson. 



BENJAMIN HARRISON TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Berkeley, 4 October, 1787. 
My dear Sir, — Your favor of the 28th ult° got to me two days ago: 
I am particularly obligd to you for this additional mark of your friend- 
ship, and attention, than which, there are very few things indeed, that 
can be more acceptable : I feel my self deeply interested in every thing 
that you have had a hand in, or that comes from you, and am so well 
assured of the solidity of your judgment, and the rectitude of your inten- 
tions, that I shall never stick at trifles to conform myself to your opin- 
ions; in the present instance, I am so totally uninform'd as to the 
general situation of America, that I can form no judgment of the neces- 
sity the convention was under to give us such a constitution as it has 
done ; If our condition is not very desperate, I have my fears that the 
remedy will prove worse than the disease. Age makes men often over 
cautious ; I am willing to attribute my fears to that cause, but from 
whatever source they spring, I can not divest myself of an opinion, that 
the seeds of civil discord are plentifully sown, in very many of the 
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powers given both to the president and congress, and that if the con- 
stitution is carried into effect, the states south of Potowmac, will be little 
more than appendages to those to the northward of it. You will say 
that general charges are things without force, they are so, but in the 
present instance, I do not withhold particular observations, because I 
want them, but that I would not tire your patience, by entering deeply 
into a subject, before I had heard the reasons which operated with them, 
in favor of their measures, I will then more at large give you my senti- 
ments, in the interim, I shall only say, that my objections chiefly lay 
ag 8 * the unlimited powers of taxation, and the regulations of trade, and 
the jurisdictions that are to be established in every State, altogether 
independent of their laws. The sword, and such powers will ; nay in 
the nature of things they must sooner or later, establish a tyranny, not 
inferiour to the triumvirate, or centum viri of Rome. But enough of 
this, till another opportunity, in the meantime I have only to add, that 
I am with the most unfeigned attachment, and perfect esteem, &c. 

Benj. Harrison. 



GEORGE MASON TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Gunston Hall, 7 October, 1787. 

... I take the Liberty to enclose you my Objections to the new 
Constitution of Government; which a little Moderation and Temper, in 
the latter End of the Convention, might have removed. I am however 
most decidedly of Opinion, that it ought to be submitted to a Conven- 
tion chosen by the People, for that special Purpose ; and shou'd any 
attempt be made to prevent the calling such a Convention here, such a 
Measure shall have every opposition in my Power to give it. 

You will readily observe, that my Objections are not numerous (the 
greater Part of the enclosed Paper containing reasonings upon the 
probable effects of the exceptionable Parts) tho' in my mind, some of 
them are capital ones. . . . 

G. Mason. 

PATRICK HENRY TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Richmond, 19 October, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I was honor'd by the Rec* of your Favor together 
with a Copy of the proposed foederal Constitution, a few Days ago, 
for which I beg you. to accept my thanks. They are also due to you 
from me as a Citizen, on account *of the great Fatigue necessarily 
attending the arduous Business of the late Convention. 

I have to lament that I cannot bring my mind to accord with the 
proposed Constitution. The Concern I feel on this account, is really 
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greater than I am able to express. Perhaps mature Reflection may 
furnish me Reasons to change my present Sentiments into a conformity 
with the opinions of those personages for whom I have the highest 
Reverence. Be that as it may, I beg you will be perswaded of the 
unalterable Regard & attachment with which I ever shall be, Dear Sir, 
your obliged and very humble servant, 

P. Henry. 



J. DAWSON TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 19 October, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — Your favor of the 2nd instant I received in due time. 
Before this I presume you have heard that one hundred and five mem- 
bers attended at the state house on the first day. Whether this is to 
be attributed to the ten pounds, or to a proper sense of duty, I leave 
with you to determine — perhaps to both. On motion of Col. Mat- 
thews, seconded by Mr. B. Harrison, Mr. Prentis was called to the 
chair without any opposition. On the Wednesday, the Senate elected 
Mr. Jones their speaker. A number of papers have been laid before 
the house by the executive, among them are the proceedings of the 
Convention, as forwarded by Congress. 

On Thursday next we are to go into a committee of the whole house 
on this business. Altho* the constitution offered has some able oppo- 
nents, yet there is a decided majority in favor of it. There will be no 
opposition, I think, to a state convention, for it appears to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the legislature ought to send the constitution to the 
people without any mark either of censure or approbation. I enclose 
you a paper in which you will find a piece said, with truth I believe, 
to be written by Col. Mason. He is not yet "arrived, but is hourly 
expected. 

The system of politicks this year will I apprehend be too much like 
that of the last. Mr. Nicholas has already declared in favor of scaling 
the provision certificates by permitting the people to pay their certificate 
tax by a fourth of the sum in specie. On Tuesday the appointment 
of Delegates to Congress will take place. I suspect Mr. Harrison, Col. 
Bland and Mr. Corbin will be brought forward. 

The freeholders of Fairfax have, in the most pointed terms, directed 
Col. Mason to vote for a convention, and have as pointedly assured 
him he shall not be in it. With much respect, &c. 

J. Dawson. 
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ARCHIBALD STUART TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 21 October, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — Contrary to custom we had a house of Delegates on 
the 15th inst : and proceeded to read the governor's letter with its en- 
closures. We have resolved to discontinue the additional tax of 6/ pr. 
hhd. on tobacco exported ; to amend the militia law by furnishing the 
militia with public arms, and by annexing to each battalion of infantry 
a small troop of horse, to be raised by voluntary enlistment and ac- 
coutred at their own expense. 

The language from every quarter of ye House is ye necessity of al- 
leviating the publick burthens, and at the same time supporting the 
publick credit and ye certificate tax, our only sinking fund, I fear, will 
cease, and those in the hands of the holders be added to ye mass of our 
funded debt. 

Next Thursday is set apart for adopting the necessary measures for 
calling a Convention on ye subject of ye federal Constitution. From 
the disposition of some of ye members I fear it will be difficult to exe- 
cute that business without entering into ye merits of ye Constitution 
itself. 

Mr. Henry has upon all occasions, however foreign in subject, at- 
tempted to give the Constitution a side blow. Its friends are equally 
warm in its support and never fail to pursue him through all his wind- 
ings. From what I can learn the body of the people approve ye pro- 
posed plan of government. It has, however, no contemptible opposition. 
Our two dissenting members in ye Gen'i convention, P. H^, ye family 
of Cabells, St. Geor' Tucker, J. Taylor, W. Nelson, Gen'l Nelson, W. 
Ronald, I fear, ye Judges I am told except P. Carrington, and others 
too tedious and at the same time, too insignificant to mention. 

The doctrine of installments is once more to be the subject of debate, 
and a clog to ye district bill an incumbrance which I fear will again 
damn that important measure. 

We have had notice that a commutation of tobacco for specie in pay- 
ment of taxes will be proposed, ye result of which you shall shortly 
know. 

Would it be proper that the ensuing convention should also reform 
our State constitution. Ye objections to these innovations are that in 
ye mean time the minds of men are agitated, and government unhinged, 
and as we are about to encounter this and every other objection, would 
not the present be ye most favorable crisis for this important business. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

Arch*! Stuart. 
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EDWARD CARRINGTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

New York, 23 October, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I have been honoured with your favor of the 4 t . h of 
August. Inclosed you will receive a copy of the report of our late 
federal Convention, which presents, not amendments to the old confed- 
eration, but an entire new constitution. This work is short of the ideas 
I had the honor to communicate to you in June, in no other instance 
than an absolute negative upon the State laws. 

When the report was before Congress it was not without its direct 
opponents, but a great majority were for giving it a warm approbation. 
It was thought best, however, by its friends, barely to recommend to 
the several legislatures the holding of conventions for its consideration y 
rather than send it forth with even a single negative to an approbatory 
act. The people do not scrutinize terms. The unanimity of Congress 
in recommending a measure to their consideration, naturally implies 
approbation, but any negative to a direct approbation, would have dis- 
covered a dissension, which would have been used to favor divisions in 
the States. It certainly behoved Congress to give a measure of such 
importance, and respectable birth, a chance in the deliberations of the 
people, and I think the step taken in that body well adapted to this 
idea. 

The project is warmly received in the Eastern States, and has 
become pretty generally a subject of consideration in Town meetings, 
and other Assemblies of the people ; the usual result whereof, are 
declarations for its adoption. In the Middle States appearances are 
generally for it, but not being in habits of assembling for public objects, 
as is the case to the Eastward, the people have given but few instances 
of collective declarations. Some symptoms of opposition have appeared 
in New York and Pennsylvania. In the former only in individual 
publications, which are attended with no circumstances evidencing the 
popular regard ; the Governor holds himself in perfect silence, wishing, 
it is suspected, for a miscarriage, but is not confident enough to commit 
himself in an open opposition. In the latter the opposition has assumed 
a form somewhat more serious, but under circumstances which leave it 
doubtful whether it is founded in objections to the project, or the 
intemperance of its more zealous friends. The Legislature was in 
session in Philadelphia when the Convention adjourned. 42 members 
were for immediately calling a Convention, before the measure had 
received the consideration of Congress, and were about to press a vote 
for that purpose. 19 seceded and broke up the House, and although 
they afterwards added to their protest against the intemperance of the 
majority, some objections against the report, yet it is to be doubted 
whether they would have set themselves in opposition to it had more 
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moderation been used. The next morning the resolution of Congress 
arrived, upon which the 42, wanting 2 to compleat a House for business, 
sent their sergeant for so many of the seceders, who were brought by 
force. Whereupon an act was passed for calling a convention in 
November. The seceders are from the upper countries ; have carried 
their discontents home with them, and some of them being men of influ- 
ence will occasion an inconvenience. But gentlemen well acquainted 
with the country are of opinion that their opposition will have no exten- 
sive effect, as there is, in general, a coalescence of the two parties, 
which have divided that state ever since the birth of her own constitu- 
tion, in support of the new government. From the Southern States 
we are but imperfectly informed. Every member from the Carolinas 
and Georgia, as well in convention, as Congress, are warm for the new 
constitution ; and when we consider the ascendency possessed by men 
of this description over the people in those States, it may well be con- 
cluded that the reception will be favorable. In Virginia there may be 
some difficulty. Two of her members in Convention, whose characters 
entitle them to the public confidence, refused to sign the report. These 
were Colo. Mason and Governor Randolph ; nor was that State with- 
out its dissentients, of the same description in Congress. These were 
Mr. R. H. Lee and Mr. Grayson, but upon very opposite principles; 
the former, because it is too strong ; the latter, because it is too weak, 
[and Colo. H. Lee is by no means an advocate. 1 ] The Governor has 
declared that his refusal to sign shall not be followed by hostility against 
the measure ; that his wish is to get the exceptionable parts altered if 
practicable ; but if not, that he will join in its support from the necessity 
of the case. 

Mr. Madison writes you fully upon the objections from Virginia, and 
therefore I will not impose on your patience by repeating them ; one, 
however, being merely local, and an old source of jealousy, I will present 
to your consideration my opinion upon. This is the ability of a bare 
majority in the federal government to regulate commerce. It is sup- 
posed a majority of the union are carriers, and that it will be for the 
interest and in the power of that majority to form regulations oppress- 
ing, by high freights, the agricultural States. It does not appear to me, 
that this objection is well founded. In the first place it is not true that 
the majority are carriers, for Jersey and Connecticut who fall into the 
division, are by [no] means such. And New York and Pennsylvania, 
who also are within that division, are as much agricultural as carrying 
States : but, admitting the first position to be true, I do not see that 
the supposed consequences would follow. No regulation could be made 
on other than general and uniform principles. In that case every 
created evil would effect its own cure. The southern States possess 

1 Struck out in the original. 

ei 
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more materials for shipping than the Eastern, and if they do not follow 
the carrying business it is because they are occupied in more lucrative 
pursuits. A rise of freights would make that an object, and they would 
readily turn to it; but the competition amongst the Eastern States 
themselves would be sufficient to correct every abuse. A navigation 
act ought doubtless to be passed for giving exclusive benefits to Ameri- 
can ships. This would, of course, serve the Eastern States, and such 
in justice ought to be the case, as it may perhaps be that no other 
advantage can result to them from the Revolution. Indeed it is 
important to the interests of the Southern States that the growth of 
a navy be promoted, for the security of that wealth which is to be 
derived from their agriculture. 

My determination to join in the adoption results from compound 
consideration of the measure itself, the probable issue of another 
attempt, and the critical state of our affairs. It has in my mind great 
faults ; but the formers of it met under powers and dispositions which 
promised greater accommodation in their deliberations than can be 
expected to attend any future convention. The particular interests 
of States are exposed and future disputations would be clogged with 
distractions and biassed by the presentiments of their constituents. 
Hence it is fairly to be concluded that this is a better scheme than 
can be looked for from another experiment. On these considerations 
I would clearly be for closing with it, and relying upon the correction 
of its faults, as experience may dictate the necessary alterations ; but 
when I extend my view to that approaching anarchy which nothing but 
the timely interposition of a new government can avert, I am doubly 
urged in my wishes for the adoption. 

Some gentlemen apprehend that this project is the foundation of a 
monarchy, or at least an oppressive aristocracy ; but my apprehensions 
are rather from the inroads of the democracy. It is true there is a 
preposterous combination of powers in the President and Senate, which 
may be used improperly ; but time is to discover whether the tendency 
of abuse will be to strengthen or relax. At all events this part of the 
Constitution must be exceptionable ; but when we consider the degree 
of democracy of which the scheme itself partakes, with the addition of 
that which will be constantly operating upon it, it clearly appears to 
my mind, that the prevailing infractions are to be expected from 
thence. As state acts can 50 into effect without the direct control of 
the general government, having clearly defined the objects of their 
legislation, will not secure the federal ground against their encroach- 
ments, a disposition to encroach must in the nature of the thing exist, 
and the democratic branch in the federal legislature, will be more 
likely to cover their approaches, than resist them. 

The Western Territory belonging to the United States has more 
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effectually received the attention of Congress during this session than 
it ever did before. Inclosed you will receive the ordinance for estab- 
lishing a temporary government there, and providing for its more easy 
passage into permanent state governments. Under the old arrangements 
the country might upon the whole have become very populous, and yet 
be inadmissible to the rights of state government, which would have 
been disgusting to them and ultimately inconvenient for the Empire. 
The new arrangement depends on the accession of Virginia, which 
there can be no doubt of obtaining. The offices of the T. government 
are filled up as follows: Genl. St. Clair, Govf, Winthrop Sargent, 
Secretary, Gen'l Parsons, Gen! Armstrong, Jr, and Gen'l. Yarnum, 
Judges. 

Seven ranges of townships are surveyed ; they extend nearly to 
Muskingum and contain about 12 or 15 million of acres. About 
130,000 acres have been sold according to the Ordinance. The sur- 
veys will probably go no further in strict pursuance of the ordinance, 
but still the system will be preserved in the conditions of contracts for 
large tracts of the country, to companies of adventurers. The first 
instance of this mode presents itself in an authority to the Treasury 
Board in August last, to contract with a large company of New Eng- 
landers for all the country from the seventh range to Scioto, within a 
due west line to be continued from the northern boundary of the tenth 
Township. The whole of this tract is supposed to contain about 5 
millions of acres. The terms are that the U. S. shall survey and 
demark the external boundaries, and ascertain the contents of the 
tract. The Company to lay it out at their own expence, into town- 
ships and sections agreeably to the ordinance, subject to the reserves 
therein described, except that one of the sections for future sale, shall 
be granted for the purposes of religion, and there are also two com- 
plete townships granted for an University in or near the middle of the 
tract. All other lands, good, bad and indifferent, to be paid for at 
2/3 d . s of a dollar per acre, half in securities, excluding the interest, half 
a million of dollars to be paid down upon closing the contract, and 
possession taken so far as such payment will cov3r. Afterwards pay- 
ment and occupancy are to go on pari passu at certain periods, under 
certain stipulations of reciprocal insurance. This contract is now actu- 
ally closed. Another offer is made by Judge Symes and his associates 
from Jersey, for about 2 millions between the Miami's, upon the same 
terms, and sundry other propositions are forming. Whereupon Con- 
gress have authorized the Treasury Board to sell by contract any 
quantity not less than a million, making the terms of the Eastern 
company the ground, with deviations from the grant for an University, 
and those for religion, unless the tract be equally large. This mode 
of sale will relieve the U. S. of much expence, and the progress of 
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Bales promises to be sufficiently rapid to give our people early relief 
from the pressure of the domestic debt. 

I am inclined to believe that some successful experiment might be 
made for the sale [of] a part of this territory in Europe, and have 
suggested a trial with a few ranges of the surveyed Townships. It 
did not strike Congress as eligible aud of course no step was taken 
in it. I do not suppose it would be worth while to try the project on 
any but lands actually surveyed and well described. 

We have received no accounts from Europe since your August de- 
spatches ; of course the state of things there are in considerable obscurity 
as to us. 

Your remarks upon the French loan have occasioned some discussion 
in Congress, but many reasons operate to prevent an assent to your 
proposition. By some it is supposed it would be found inconvenient 
to shift from creditors that will not complain of our delinquency, to 
those that will ; by others that we have reason to rely upon the indul- 
gence of France in the case of a debt which was contracted for the 
common benefit of the two nations. My own opinion is that the trans- 
fer ought to be made, if practicable. 

Ed. Carrington. 



DANIEL CAEROLL TO JAMES MADISON. 

Near Georgetown, 28 October, 1787. 

... If the information I have received relating to this State can be 
depended on, everything I hope will be right. Mr. Carroll, who 
waited for me, soon after saw Mr. Johnson, and sends me word that he 
is a warm friend. That Gentleman, Mess. Lee and Potts, were chosen 
the following week representatives, with a view principally of prevent- 
ing mischief and forwarding this great object. Mr. Chase has, I hear, 
published a piece under the signature of Caution, which indicates an 
adverse disposition. He has bound himself to propose a convention ; 
and if chosen of that body will be bound to ratify the proposed federal 
government j the impression in Baltimore being strong and general in 
favor of it. 

The General informed me that Mr. Houston had called on him in 
his way to Georgia, and told him that Mr. Yates (of the Convention) 
had declared himself a warm friend. Is this so ? 

Col. Mason had not set off for the assembly when I heard last. I 
overtook him and the Major on the road. By the time they had 
reached within 9 miles of Baltimore, they had exhausted all the stories 
of their youth &c, and had entered into a discussion of the rights to 
the Western World. You know they are champions on opposite sides 
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of this question. The Major having pushed the Col. hard on the 
charters of Virginia, the latter had just waxed warm, when his char- 
ioteer put an end to the dispute by jumbling their honors together by 
an overset. I came up soon after. They were both hurt. The Col. 
most so. He lost blood at Baltimore, and is well. . . . 

Dan'l Carroll. 



CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Charleston, 29*. h October, 1787. 
Dear Sir, — My friend Mr. Izard favored me with a sight of yours 
to him of the 18 th Nov r and first of Aug* last, together with Mf de 
Calonne's and les S r8 Jean Jaques Berard & Co.'s letters to you, the 
first dated 22^ October 1786, encouraging from authority the opening 
and fixing a general trade with the United States, the other proposing 
a plan of mutual commerce between this place and France, particularly 
respecting rice, which I have read with great pleasure and attention, 
wishing it to be carried into execution. From this opening, and the 
honor I had to labor with you formerly in the political vineyard, I take 
the freedom to congratulate you on the noble constitution agreed upon 
by our late convention, and farther, on its seeming to give general 
satisfaction, from whence 't is hardly doubted it will be adopted ; if so, 
and it is firmly and efficiently carried into execution* a new and impor- 
tant epocha must arise in our affairs. The apprehensions strangers 
were under for some time past discouraging them from dealing with 
us so largely as many wished, will then diminish greatly, and in a short 
time cease altogether, as our trade would soon be on a safe, proper and 
respectable footing, unsubjected in future to frauds from paper tenders, 
and other too common, unjustifyable practices from unprincipled D r . 8 
very prejudicial to their C r . s . Besides this advantage a diminution of 
that pernicious partiality to the British trade will in my opinion follow 
of course. The number of foreigners that will from other than inter- 
ested mercantile views frequent us, will soon tend to open the eyes of 
our countrymen thoroughly to their own interest, and to see with 
astonishment to what a paltry customer we have been so long and 
losingly attached, and that maugre all their sophistry, that the trade 
of France and Germany are of ten times the consequence to this State 
than theirs, and therefore ought by prudent traders to have ten times 
more attention. All the States may be said to be shopkeepers, and 
what folly for any to give the preference to that nation that is of the 
least importance to them, that consumes the smallest quantity of their 
produce, which with regard to our chief staple, rice, is the case of Great 
Britain, who though they have made peace, are manifestly far from 
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being cordial friends with us. If France at this crisis, continued her 
encouragements, fix and support proper shifting ports similar to that 
of Cowes, attentively despatching our rice ships, she will in no long 
time, from the advantage of her being so almost infinitely a greater 
consumer of that article than G* B?, thin the business to that Harbor, 
and in a few years dwindle it to nothing. But attention and patience 
in commencement are everything. 

From what I have learned, the French merchants we have had here, 
have been as impolitic in their method of introducing a trade with us, 
as most of our people in trying the like with the new markets opened 
to us since the peace. We, besides the infatuation of giving the British 
the preference of our direct consignments to their island, have as 
stupidly, or more so, even in our few essays to other markets, suffered 
them to be conducted under their auspices. 'Tis natural and com- 
mendable for all powers to give a preference to their own subjects, but 
on new trials, of trade especially, quaery whether the end would not be 
sooner, more effectually, and generally come at and fixed, by employing 
men of the place, of established character and experience, unsuspected 
of any improper bias to the British interest, well acquainted with the 
nature and quality of the articles most suitable and wanted, for a few 
years than for a new adventurer speaking a different language, to con- 
duct himself through the medium of such an interpreting clerk as he 
can pick up ; but this has been the method generally used here by the 
French merchants, and 'tis thought the cause of many of the losses 
and disgusts they have experienced. Few people, ours particularly, 
like to close their bargains but with the principals. This city does not 
want for many houses of this character mentioned, among others 
Messrs Brailsford & Morris are well established here, both natives of 
the United States, the first of this city, the other of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Morris I am nearly connected with as having married my daughter, 
and should be happy to be the means of recommending that House to 
any unengaged Friends. 

I make no doubt the philosophic part of Europe will admire the 
constitution recommended by our convention, the trading part of 
G* B n , perhaps many of them, may be jealous of it considered in a 
commercial view in its probable consequences to them by increasing 
the means of opening the eyes of America and exposing many rooted 
prejudices to them particularly. I have little doubt * that part of the 
Island who so generally and pointedly hung upon our skirts during the 

1 Those subtil, dextrous, long trained, systematical opponents well knowing 
the constitution recommended must be approved of in toto, or not at all, there- 
fore would seem to approve of it as highly as any the most zealous for it, only 
with an all but which but altered, would gain they would pretend universal satis- 
faction, that it may be deferred for that mighty reasonable But, to another con- 
vention, hoping that will never happen, and so the bubble burst of course. 
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whole war will not be less busy on this occasion. For my part I bless 
God to have lived to see this important point in so fair a way to be 
accomplished, and if I live to see it completely so, I shall be apt to cry 
out with old Simeon, " Now may thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation." . . . 

Chris : Gadsden. 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 29 October, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — On my arrival in Richmond the other day I found 
your favor of the 7*. h from New York, with some newspapers inclosed. 
Mr. Thomas Pleasants who called on me the next day inquired whether 
I had lately heard from you, which being acknowledged brought for- 
ward a conversation on the new constitution, and finding him a strenu- 
ous advocate for it I asked if he had seen or read some pieces in favor 
of it under the signature of an American citizen. He said he had not. 
I then informed him I had received some papers from you, which con- 
tained three numbers on the subject and did not doubt he would be 
pleased with the perusal of them ; whereupon he signified his desire to 
possess them. When I delivered them to him I told him it would not 
I thought be amiss they were put into the printer's hands, that he 
might, if he thought proper, insert them in the newspaper here. He 
said he would think of it, and I have not seen him since. I shall 
speak to him on the subject as soon as I meet with him, but have no 
doubt he will endeavour to have them printed. 

I must confess I see many objections to the constitution submitted 
to the conventions of the States. That which has the greatest weight 
with me lies against the constitution of the Senate, which being both 
legislative and executive, and in some respects judiciary, is I think 
radically bad. The President and the Senate too may in some instances 
legislate for the Union, without the concurrence of the popular branch, 
as they may make treaties and alliances which when made are to be 
paramount [with] the law of the land. The State spirit will also be 
preserved in the Senate, as they are to have equal numbers and equal 
votes. It is to be feared this body united with the President, as on 
most occasions it is to be presumed they will act in concert, will be an 
overmatch for the popular branch. Had the Senate been merely legis- 
lative even proportioned as they are to the States, it would have been 
less exceptionable ; and the President with a member from each State 
as a privy council to have composed the Executive. There is also a 
strong objection against the appellate jurisdiction over law and fact, 
independent of a variety of other objections, which are and may be 
raised against the judiciary arrangements, and the undefined powers of 
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that Department. I own I should have been pleased to see a declara- 
tion of rights accompany this constitution, as there is so much in the 
execution of the government to be provided for by the legislature, and 
that body possessing too great assertion of aristocracy. The legislature 
may, and will probably make proper and wise regulations in the judi- 
ciary, as in the execution of that branch of power the citizens of all 
the States will generally be equally affected. But the reflection that 
there exists in the constitution a power that may oppress, makes the 
mind uneasy, and that oppression may and will result from the appellate 
power of unsettling facts does to me appear beyond a doubt. To 
rehearse the doubts and difficulties that arise in my mind when I 
reflect on this part of the judiciary power would I am sure to you be 
unnecessary. 

It would be more troublesome than useful to recite the variety of 
objections that some raise ; some of more, others of inconsiderable 
weight. Could I see a change in the constitution of the Senate and 
the right of unsettling facts removed from the Court of Appeals, I 
could with much less reluctance yield my assent to the system. I could 
wish, I own, to see some other alterations take place, but for the accom- 
plishment of them, I would trust to time and the wisdom and modera- 
tion of the legislature, rather than impede the putting the new plan in 
motion, was it in my power, because I well know our desperate situa- 
tion under the present form of government. It is at this time very 
difficult to inform you what is the prevalent opinion among the people. 
If we are to judge of them at large from their representatives here, they 
must be very much divided and I think the advocates for the new plan 
rather diminish than increase in number. You will have from the. 
Executive an account of the proceedings of the Houses on the report 
of the Convention. I think they have taken a wise course in delivering 
it over to the people without conveying sentiments of approbation or 
disapprobation. At present nothing of consequence except the refer- 
ring to the people the new constitution has been done in the Assembly. 
Tomorrow they are to discuss the recommendation of Congress respect- 
ing British debts. I think there will be a majority in the delegates 
for the repeal of the laws. How it will go down in the Senate, 
I am unable to calculate. You shall be occasionally informed how 
we go on. 

Jos. Jones. 



A. DONALD TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Richmond, 12 November, 1787. 
Dear Sir, — Many thanks to you for your very friendly and polite 
letter of the 28* July. 
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You will no doubt have seen before this time the result of the delib- 
erations of the Convention, which was assembled at Philadelphia last 
summer for revising and amending the Federal Constitution. I am 
sorry to say it is like to meet with strong opposition in this State, at 
this moment, but believe that a great majority of the people approve 
of it, but I can easily conceive that interested men will do everything 
in their power, between this and the electing of our State convention, 
to poison the minds of the people, and get them pers waded to give their 
votes to such gentlemen as they know are decidedly against the adop- 
tion of the new constitution. I will not presume to be competent 
to give an opinion on such a complex subject, but I can see that there 
may be some objections made to it, but still it is my sincere opinion that 
the adoption of it will be the salvation of America ; for at present there 
is hardly the semblance of law or government in any of the States, 
and for want of a superior power over the whole, a dissolution seems 
to be impending. I staid two days with General Washington at 
Mount Vernon about six weeks ago. He is in perfect good health, and 
looks almost as well as he did twenty years ago. I never saw him so 
keen for anything in my life as he is for the adoption of the new 
scheme of government. As the eyes of all America are turned towards 
this truly great and good man for the first President I took the liberty 
of sounding him upon it. He appears to be earnestly against going into 
public life again ; pleads in excuse for himself his love of retirement 
and his advanced age, but notwithstanding of these, I am fully of 
opinion he may be induced to appear once more on the publick stage of 
life. I form my opinion from what passed between us in a very long 
and serious conversation, as well as from what I could gather from 
Mrs. Washington on same subject. 

Our Assembly are now sitting ; they have not yet done much busi- 
ness, but what has been done is highly commendable. They have in 
very strong and pointed language thrown out a proposal for emitting 
paper money, and they have repealed the Port Bill which was attended 
with numberless inconveniences to the merchants. At the request of Col° 
George Mason, I have drawn up a plan for a new bill, which will more 
effectually secure the revenue than the former, and will remove the 
many objections that mercantile people had to the last. Till this As- 
sembly an idea seemed to prevail almost universally that the landed 
and commercial interests were opposed to each other. I have been at 
great pains to do away this erroneous opinion, and from the laws that 
have been made for two years past, such unexpected consequences 
have followed, that the minds of the people are now disposed to hear 
reasoning upon the subject of trade from those who have been long 
engaged in it. An instalment bill for paying debts engrosses much 
time and attention. This is a favorite child of your friend Col? George 
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Nicholas. I have only one objection to it upon the principles they 
talk of, and that is the precedent. I am satisfied that take the State 
altogether, it owes more money than its lands can produce for three 
years. Therefore the debts cannot be paid in that time. I would be 
for giving four years which surely would be much better for the cred- 
itors than going to law, when I could not obtain a judgment in less 
than seven, and if the sum is considerable, he must follow his debtor 
into the Court of Appeals, and from thence into Chancery. And after 
going through every court, when he has an execution served upon the 
estate of his debtor, the last reply vies (this is a new trick) and in 
short every delay and chicanery is made use of, to stave off the pay- 
ment of first debts ; and this country, which is blessed by nature with 
many advantages, is likely to go to anarchy and ruin, for want of a 
proper execution of the laws, and of a firm and efficient government. . . . 

A. Donald. 



SAMUEL POWEL TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

13 November, 1787. 
It is said that R. H. Lee escaped the resentment of the People at 
Chester by his short stay there, which he employed in fixing up and dis- 
tributing printed Papers against the proposed Constitution. At Wil- 
mington he harangued the Populace and cautioned them against hastily 
adopting it, assuring them that a powerfull opposition was forming 
against it in Philadelphia, and, in Confirmation of his Assertions dis- 
tributed many of his inflammatory Papers. On such conduct there can 
be but one comment made. 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 22 November, 1787. 
Dear Sir, — I have your letter of the 26^ of October and have this 
day obtained from Mr. Thompson the survey of the upper part of 
James River, and shall to morrow morning have an answer from Mr. 
Lambert (to whom I was advised as a proper person to copy it) whether 
he will undertake to do it. If he does, the work will perhaps be well 
executed. Should he decline doing it, my endeavours shall not be 
wanting to engage some other person to undertake the execution of it, 
and forward it to you as early as I am able. There are no wild crab 
trees that I can hear of near this place, except at Col. R. Goode's, who 
I am told has a few trees standing in one of his inclosures, where 
probably some sprouts may be got, if not injured by the cattle. I will 
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send there for the purpose, and if they can be obtained contrive them 
to you as safely as I can. 

The Assembly have not yet passed any act of consequence. British 
debts, installments and the circuit or district plan of jurisprudence are 
under consideration. There is great diversity of opinion on these 
subjects. One party presses forward the removing impediments to 
the full fulfillment of the treaty ; another for removing the legal im- 
pediments by one bill and introducing installments by another ; a third 
class think the recommendation of Congress respecting the treaty had 
better lie unmoved until the Convention shall have decided on the new 
constitution of government. The introducer of the British debt propo- 
sition suspending the law if it shall pass until the other States pass 
similar laws, is the introducer of the plan of installments for these and 
all other private debts ; and from the manner in which the business is 
managed will probably lose the whole. 

This day a Committee of the whole are upon allowing tobacco to be 
received as a commutable in taxes. The price at these warehouses and 
Manchester, &c. 30/ ; those at the heads of the other rivers 28/, and so 
on with all the other warehouses, in the same ratio of increase on the 
prices of last year as fixed by law, and from the spirit of accommodation 
which seemed to govern to day, from what prevailed a few days past 
when the subject was first debated, I think the measure will succeed. 

The new plan of government is still very much the subject of con- 
versation. I mix little in the crowd and am unable as yet to form any 
estimate whether it gains or loses ground with the members of the 
legislature. Whereon I hear the subject agitated I find gentlemen 
pretty much divided, each party appears to maintain its opinions with 
apparent zeal. After a while more temper will prevail, and the excel- 
lencies or defects of the system be treated with less prejudice and more 
moderation. I much doubt whether the people in this State, whatever 
may be the situation of men's minds in other States, are yet ripe for 
the great change which the new plan will ultimately effect. There 
would have been less repugnance to it here had the judiciary been less 
exceptionable, and the Executive and legislative had been separate. 
The true line, could it have been hit, was to have yielded full manage- 
ment of all exterior matters to Congress, leaving interior matters to the 
States, so far as the power of regulating trade as well between other 
nations as the States would have admitted of. With a court of appeals 
properly constituted for administering justice ultimately to all alike, 
and with some means of coercion, not violent or military — some such 
improvements our State, from all I can learn, would have not hesitated 
in yielding their part to. The great change proposed will I think meet 
with strong opposition, though it may be adopted. Could the consti- 
tution of the Senate be varied and the judiciary be better established 
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than it now stands on the paper, I could more willingly give the -Con- 
stitution my assent. As it stands, I shall receive it with reluctance. 
The 4*. h number of the American Citizen has been printed here in 
Davis's paper. The three numbers you sent me were printed and in 
the same paper. 

Jos. Jones. 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 18^ December, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Lambert has executed Col. Thompson's survey of 
James River, excepting that part of it that comprehends the canal. 
For a sketch of this part he depends on Mr. Harris, the manager of 
the work, who has not yet been pleased to furnish it. I shall if the 
day is fair ride there to-morrow myself and prevail on Harris to give 
me a sketch of it that Mr. Lambert may complete the business, which 
I think he has executed exceeding well. Col. R. Goode has promised 
me to endeavour to procure as many wild crab-tree scions as you wrote 
for, but having heard nothing from him since I made the request, 
Anthony has gone over to try what he can do about them. I fear, if 
they shall be procured, an opportunity will not offer that can convey 
them by the time you proposed. 

The Legislature have proceeded so slowly in the public business, and 
have even now concluded so few things of consequence that they are 
scarce worth mentioning. The Delegates will pass the District bill, 
and it is probable the Senate will do the same; but of this there is 
some doubt. This measure would not have succeeded but for its being 
accompanied with another bill called a bill for amending the execution 
law, which it is said is calculated to give some relief to debtors, without 
any direct interference with private contracts. The principal object of 
this bill is to appoint commissioners to act on oath to determine, instead 
of the sheriff, whether the property offered for sale under executions 
goes at three-fourths the value. If they do not, the sale may be post- 
poned on bond and security being given to pay in twelve months, which 
at the end of the term, shall be carried into a judgment on motion and 
no further delay obtained if the money is not punctually paid. It is 
proposed these bills shall go together and commence the first of June 
next. The revenue bills are to be considered by a committee this day. 
A short law has passed making some appropriations for a sinking fund, 
the produce to be applied by the executive to purchasing public securi- 
ties carrying interest. The revenue bill at present makes further pro- 
vision for this fund, but how it will terminate depends on the pleasure 
of the two houses. A new naval office bill is before a committee, but 
not yet reported. We are told you mean to come in and give us your 
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assistance in the Convention. I hope you will do so. Publius is vari- 
ously ascribed to M — d — n, Ha — It — n, J — y. It is certainly among 
the first publications on the subject of the new constitution of govern- 
ment. What has been done by the States on the business and when 
do their conventions assemble ? 

Jos. Jones. 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Spring Hill, 21 January, 1788. 

Dear Sir, — I beg your pardon for omitting to write to you the 
last two or three weeks. I have been little in Richmond during that 
period and of late have been confined by an attack of the rheumatism, 
which though very painful for two or three days, has now left me. 
I mean, nothing unforeseen preventing, to visit Richmond next week. 
Before I came away Col. Goode had sent me a good many slips of the 
wild crab tree, but not one scion. These I knew would not answer 
your purpose and threw them away. He informed me there was not 
a scion to be got. Mr. Selden could not discover any of the trees on 
his place. The scion I suspect is not easily procured unless from trees 
that can be found under inclosure. The season being now past for 
sending them to New York in time for planting could they be procured, 
you must desire your friend to have patience until next fall, by which 
time I doubt not to be able to gratify him. I think I have seen several 
of them near where Col. Carter resides. The tree at Col. Goode's 
bears the largest apple for a wild crab I ever saw. The servant 
brought me one of them with the slips as large as a hen's egg and of 
very agreeable scent. 

The map of James River was completed when I left Richmond, 
except the trace of the canal, which being a material part of it, more 
on account of the notes of reference than any difficulty in laying it 
down, I declined receiving it from Mr. Lambert until these were 
added. Mr. Harris, the manager of the work, although he had prom- 
ised to furnish me them had not then complied with his promise. 
Lambert promised me if he did not soon do so, he would ride up to 
his house near the canal and obtain his sketch and notes. Would you 
have the map forwarded to New York by some safe hand that offers 
or retain it here until you come in in March which I hear you intend 
doing. It will be too large for a letter by post. 

The Assembly have passed the District plan in a law, much changed, 
1 am told, from the former plan. Not having seen the law I can speak 
only from information : there are eighteen districts; four additional 
judges of the general court; [?] of the general court judges ride the 
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upper districts, three to a circuit; the chancellors and admiralty judges 
take the six lower districts ; chancery, admiralty and appeal courts as 
heretofore. District courts take cognizance of no demands under 
30 /. Civil process commences l 8 * January next; the criminal, I am 
informed, some time in the fall. The judges have 20/ each a day 
and 5 d. per mile during their journeys, I thiuk in addition to former 
allowance. So it stood in the bill and is so, I presume, in the law. 
The lawyers fees 15/ and 30/ — the same as the county courts. The 
revenue law, which is also the appropriation law, is calculated to lessen 
all it may the state debt, I mean the internal debt. The certificate 
tax is taken off, and an additional duty on certain enumerated articles 
and 3 per cent on other goods, payable in certificates, is the present 
plan for sinking them. 

Jos. Jones, 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 14 f . h February, 1788. 

Dear Sir, — From Fredericksburg I informed you of the issue of 
my endeavour to procure the crab tree scions. On my return to Rich- 
mond I found the chart of James River in the state it was when I left 
that place. Mr. Lambert says after waiting some time in expectation 
of hearing from Harris respecting the canal he at length finding he did 
not call on him rode to his house but was disappointed in meeting with 
him. The trace of the canal is noted on the map, but some descriptive 
notes are wanting to make it more complete. These I am in hopes I 
shall obtain to morrow from Mr. Harris whom I have just seen, and 
he promises me they shall be left out at his house in the morning 
should business occasion his absence when I call. Col. Heth being 
soon to set out for New York I shall, if ready, as I expect it will, 
confide the conveyance and delivery of it to him. 

Your two last favors I have received, — that of the 25* since my 
arrival here, and am much obliged to you for the communications they 
contain. S. Adams's silence as to the new plan of government, if 
not calculated to secure him a seat in the Convention, proceeded very 
probably from his desire of discovering the temper of the people in 
general, before he took a decided part. This, with the admission of 
Gerry to a seat in the Convention when not a member, and the great 
number that compose the body, are unfavorable circumstances, and 
authorize a conjecture that the new system will not be adopted by 
Massachusetts. Should that State give it a negative and not proceed 
to offer some amendments and propose another convention, I fear it 
will produce disagreeable consequences, as it will not only confirm 
New York in her opposition but contribute greatly to strengthen the 
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opposition in the States that are yet to consider the measure. If nine 
States assented before Virginia meets in convention, her course I think 
will be to adopt the plan, protesting or declaring her disapprobation of 
those parts she does not approve of. Or if not agreed to by nine, she 
will in that case propose amendments and another general Convention. 
H — y will, I think, use all his influence to reject at all events, but am 
satisfied those who are for it as it stands, and those who wish some 
alterations in it before its adoption, if circumstances authorize the 
attempt, will be greatly the majority. What change may be pfoduced 
should Massachusetts reject cannot well be foreseen. I think, how- 
ever, in that event Virginia will propose amendments and another 
Convention, and I trust such will be the conduct of Massachusetts, 
rather than hazard a loss of the system, and the mischievous conse- 
quences that may result from disagreement and delay. I congratulate 
my friend Griffin on his being placed in the chair to whom be pleased 
to present my best wishes. R — d — h, R. H. L., M — n have been 
assailed in our papers. The enclosed will, if you have not seen them, 
exhibit some specimens, and serve to amuse you. 

Jos. Jones. 



JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 17 February, 1788. 

Dear Sir, — Col. Heth came to town and proceeded on his journey 
sooner than I expected and before I had an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Harris. After calling upon him and getting the survey of the canal, 
I found little information could be collected from it and inserted in the 
map. I have therefore sent what Mr. Lambert had executed by Col. 
Henley, who I understand means to go on to-morrow and has promised 
to deliver it safe to you. Some notes respecting the canal, obtained 
from Mr. Harris's information, I send enclosed. They may be useful 
if anything beyond the labour of Mr. Lambert is intended. 

We anxiously wait for the decision of the Massachusetts convention. 
Turn as it may, the deliberations of the States yet to meet will be 
greatly affected by what shall be determined by that body. Davis's 
next paper will, I expect, contain another publication under the signa- 
ture of Cassius against R. H. L. You shall have it if printed. The 
plain dealer is supposed from the manuscript to come from Essex 
R — ne. 1 Pray do not fail to keep me informed from time to time of 
the proceedings of the States on that important business of the new 
government as they shall come to your knowledge. 

1 Probably Judge Spencer Roane. In 1785 he was chosen to the executive 
council, and Madison then spoke of him as " young Mr. Roane." 
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P. S. I am well informed Col Pendleton and Col. James Taylor 
will come from Caroline. H — y is preaching to the people in some of 
the southern counties. 

Jos. Jones. 



DAVID STUART TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Abingdon, 17 February, 1788. 
... I have just returned from a tour round part of the County — I 
mean about the middle of the week to set out again. I find that Pope 
and Chichester in particular, have been very active in alarming the 
people. The latter Gentleman and myself were near meeting at 
several C. Houses. He had his pockets full of Mason's objections ; 
which he leaves wherever he calls. He is trying to persuade some one 
opposed to the Constitution to offer for the Convention. Mr. Pollard 
informed me that he applied to him, but that he declined it. I am 
happy to find, that he has met with no success except with old Broad- 
water. Mr. Little informs me that he appears to be changed, and to 
be disposed to offer himself in opposition to those who approve of the 
Constitution. I almost think that Mason, doubtful of his election in 
Stafford will offer for this counly, notwithstanding his declarations. I 
think he might have been satisfied with the publication of his objec- 
tions, without taking the pains to lodge them at every house. I find it 
commonly believed in this County, that you consider amendments 
necessary. It therefore appears to me, that it would be of advantage 
to the Constitution, to undeceive the people in this respect ; by some 
communication or other. Would not Mr. Blair your fellow labourer in 
the business, be a proper person through whom to introduce it to the 
Publick ? If you should think proper to take any step of this sort, it 
would be particularly useful, to take some nO'ice of the difference 
between the objectors. I find, this argument to have the most weight 
with the common class. I am, &c. 

David St dart. 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

New York, 24 April, 1788. 
Dear Sir, — I was but a few days ago honoured with your favor 
of the 21 December, having been absent on a trip to Virginia ever 
since the l 8 .* of January. I was alike cut off from it, and an oppor- 
tunity of writting you. Massachusetts, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut, and Georgia, have adopted the Constitution. New 
Hampshire has been in convention upon it, but finding that a majority 
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had assembled under instructions or promises to vote in the negative, 
of whom a sufficient number were converted to turn the scale, an ad- 
journment has taken place until June, for the purpose of getting such 
clear of their fetters, and it is not doubted by the friends of the meas- 
ure that this will be effected, so that a ready adoption will be the con- 
sequence of their reassembling. New York, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina are to deliberate between this and July. 
In Maryland and South Carolina no doubt is entertained as to the 
adoption. In New York and Virginia very active opposition is made, 
and the event is uncertain — in the latter it will depend much upon the 
ideas entertained in convention as to the issue in N. Hampshire, whose 
reassembling is to be after the meeting in Virginia. I am certain that 
a great majority of our Convention will be for adopting upon being 
ascertained that nine States will adopt, as much worse apprehensions 
are held from the event of a disunion, than from anything that is in the 
Constitution. We have a party that is truly an ti- federal headed by 
Mr. Henry, but it will be limited to a few, unless the federalists who 
are for amendments, should from a mistaken view of the probability of 
the measures being carried into effect by nine States, be drawn into 

steps favoring the anti-federal schemes. Mr. H does not openly 

declare for a dismemberment of the Union, but his arguments in sup- 
port of his opposition to the Constitution go directly to that issue. He 
says that three confederacies would be practicable and better suited to 
the good of America, than one. God forbid that I should ever see the 
trial made. Virginia would fall into a division from which she might 
add to her burthens, but could never derive aid of any kind. 

North Carolina is to sit after Virginia, and it is probable, will follow 
her. Of Rhode Island we say nothing when speaking of American 
politics. 

Of the States which have adopted, Jersey and Delaware were unani- 
mous. Georgia we hear was also unanimous. In Pennsylvania the 
majority was about two-thirds, and the minority continues much dis- 
contented. In Connecticut the majority was about two-thirds, the 
minority acquiescing. In Massachusetts the majority was small, the 
minority acquiescing. The debates of this Convention have been pub- 
lished, a copy whereof you will receive herewith. 

It would have afforded me much pleasure to have seen your senti- 
ments fully upon this subject, but Mr. Madison, having gone to Virginia 
before my return to this city, I have not seen your letter to him as yet. 
You ask, " would it not have been better to assign to Congress, ex- 
clusively, the article of imposts for federal purposes, and to have 
left direct taxation exclusively to the States." It is probable that 
the former, aided by the Land Office, might have cleared off the 
present debts of the Union, and supported the current expenses of 

63 
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government during peace, but in a case of war, other resources must be 
brought into practise, and with a view to such an event, some coercive 
principle must have been established whereby the federal government 
should act with effect, and had this not been interwoven in its civil 
administration, a military one must occasionally have been put in 
practice upon delinquent States. The former will never be exercised 
but when necessary, and then in a way not odious or inconvenient to 
the people ; the latter must forever be both odious and inconvenient, be 
the occasion what it may. 

I feel seriously for your situation with our numerous and too justly 
discontented foreign creditors, nor do I see a prospect of relief before 
the new Government shall get into operation, which must still require 
some time. The proposition for filling up the loan in Holland, pro- 
vided the broker be suffered to retain 180,000 guilders, the interest of 
certain certificates in his possession of our domestic debt, will not be 
acceded to by Congress ; and yet I do not see upon what ground we 
are to expect that loans will be made upon the common principle. I 
should myself be for acceding, because it appears that it would preserve 
our credit until it is probable the new government would commence. 
This I think so great an object that I would not stand on a precise 
adherence to systems. We have at present not a competent Congress 
to act in the case, but from the sentiments of the numbers attending, 
and those of the Board of Treasury, I am convinced the terms would 
not be accepted. I hope the views of our creditors are turned upon 
the revolution which is about to take place with us, and that they may 
be induced to continue their patience, until time shall produce the issue. 
I apprehend that amongst the first measures of the new government 
will be that of negotiating loans for the purpose of satisfying the 
foreigners to whom the U. S. are indebted, as it will require some 
time to bring into practise the resources from which money is to be 
derived. 

I am happy that my information in the case of Commodore Jones 
apprised you of the hazards you might have run, and I am at the same 
time pleased that you fell on the expedient of acting safely without 
disappointing him. The business of the prize money which was paid 
under your direction is fully understood in Congress, and I believe 
every one else whose attention has been called to it. 

I am much obliged to your information upon European politics. It 
is true we ought not to "entangle ourselves in the affairs of others, where 
we can avoid it, but keeping clear of them depends, in some measure, 
upon knowing their circumstances and views. I will venture one idea 
mpon European politics. It would seem the Turks should meet with 
support against Russia from other powers in additiou to France. Russia 
has already a vast territory which is peopling fast ; she is also growing 
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in naval force. Suppose she should get Turkey with those seas which 
belong to it, would she not be dangerous to the rest of Europe ? 

Ed. Carrington. 

I have not a list of the returns for the Virginia Convention, or I 
would send it to you. It contains many obscure characters whom you 
would know nothing of. It is unfortunate that in this great business 
the passions instead of the reason of the people were called into opera- 
tion. This circumstance renders the issue there the more uncertain, 
because a great proportion must act from the influence of a few men 
whose popular talents may be exerted. 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

New York, 14 May, 1788. 

My dear Sir, — Mr. Barlow of Connecticut will have the honor 
to call on you with this letter. I have not the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with him, but his literary talents have considerably dis- 
tinguished him as a poetical as well as prose writer, and he is intro- 
duced to me as a gentleman deserving your countenance. Permit me 
to recommend him to your attention and civilities. He conducts to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, the eldest son of our illustrious friend Gen'l 
Greene, who is sent at the particular request of that nobleman, to 
receive his education under his direction in France. I have given the 
little fellow [George Washington Greene] a few lines to you and 
directed him to deliver them in person. It is unnecessary to solicit for 
him the attention of one who so well knew his father. 

I had the pleasure to write you pretty fully on the 25 th ult. by 
Mr. Paradise, since which no event has taken place except the adoption 
of the Constitution in Maryland, by a majority of 63 against 11. South 
Carolina is now sitting and the general countenance of intelligence 
from thence is much in favor of the measure. There seems to be no 
doubt entertained of an adoption by a considerable majority. Should 
this be the case, it will give eight States. Virginia being the next to 
sit will meet under very critical circumstances, because upon her 
decision will in my opinion depend, not the fate of the measure, but 
whether some degree of convulsion shall or shall not attend its matura- 
tion. It will have gone too far to be retracted, and even Virginia her' 
self, should she in the first instance reject, must afterwards come in 
Indeed, New Hampshire will certainly accede when she re-assembles, 
and compleate the nine for giving action to the project. But a decision 
in the negative in Virginia would, in one moment, give additional life 
to the minority in Pennsylvania, whose opposition has taken a stubborn 
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stand, and the appeal may in that quarter be to the sword. Nor will 
I venture a conjecture upon the effect such an effort there will have 
amongst the opposers in Virginia. I hope, however, the possibility of 
a calamity of this sort, will have its effect on some of the more wise in 
the opposition, and incline them to adopt rather than run such a hazard. 
Should Virginia adopt, we shall at once have a government, the issue 
of a thorough revolution, without the violent means which have uni- 
formly been requisite for the like events elsewhere. I pray God we 
may exhibit to the world this instance of our superior wisdom and 
benevolence. 

I do myself the pleasure to send you by Mr. Barlow a volume con- 
taining a number of periodical papers which have been written in this 
city, upon the occasion of the constitution. These are written, it is 
supposed, by Messrs. Madison, Jay and Hamilton. The numbers run 
to as many more, the remainder are to form a second volume, which 
will be published in a few weeks. I will do myself the pleasure to 
send it to you, as soon as it is done. 

Mr. Madison in a letter which he wrote me a few days ago, re- 
quested me to obtain the first and second volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Society in Philadelphia, and forward them to you. 
Upon inquiry I find that the I s . 4 vol. is not in print, having been 
destroyed during the war. The second I have got through favor of 
Mr. Barlow to take with him for you. I am told the I s .* is to be 
reprinted ; when it is done, we will take care to forward it to you. 
During Mr. Madison's absence in Virginia I am aware of your depen- 
dence upon me for regular information upon the progress of the busi- 
ness of the constitution, and shall omit no opportunity of writing you. 

Ed. Carrington. 



EDWARD CARRINGTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

New York, 9 June, 1788. 

My dear Sir, — I had the honor to write you by the last packet 
by Mr. Barlow and Master G. W. Greene, since which South Carolina 
has acceded to the new Constitution by a great majority. The inclosed 
papers contain the act, and some of the Debates of the Convention. 

Virginia is now sitting, having met last Monday, but we have not 
yet received any intelligence as to the probable turn the business will 
take there. I am inclined to think the critical stage in which this Con- 
vention meets the affair, will have much influence upon the opinions of 
many who sat out in the opposition. In adopting they will certainly 
avoid commotion, and, at worst, accept a constitution upon which eight 
States have already agreed to hazard their happiness, and which may 
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be amended, should it be found to operate badly ; in rejecting they 
may produce commotion, with but little prospect of preventing the 
adoption. The five States who have not yet acceded, would never 
agree in these objects and could even this be brought about, they must 
at last rather yield to the 8, than these to the five; and it appears that 
the submission on either side must be in tire, for should the 8 think of 
a compromise with the 5, there would be difficulty in agreeing what 
points to yield. These considerations will, I apprehend, effect in the 
convention of Virginia, and produce an issue different from that which 
might have taken place under other circumstances. I am happy to 
find that the five are so separated that there cannot be a possible effort 
to unite in an attempt to dismember the Union. Had the southern 
States joined in opinion as to the constitution, I verily believe such a 
desperate step would have been tried, but it would have encTed in their 
destruction, and perhaps that of all the others. 

Mr. Madison and myself have sent you sundry pamphlets and pieces 
which have been written by the friends of the Constitution ; I have 
endeavored to select from those which have been written on the other 
side, that which is reputed the best, to send you now, that you may 
fairly judge of the arguments brought forwards amongst us pro & con. 
The two books enclosed contain a number of letters under the signature 
of the Federal Farmer, but the author is not known. These letters are 
reputed the best of anything that has been written in the opposition. 

I hope by the next opportunity to be able to send you the second 
volume of the Federalist. 

Ed. Carrington. 



JOHN B. CUTTING TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

London, 26 June, 1788. 
. . . The public objects manifestly intended to be accomplished by 
its operation are important [Southern whale fishery bill]. Among 
the principal ones which this government mean to effect I select the 
following : 1. To distance all competition in the fisheries and monopo- 
lize the oil trade, and nourish a national nursery for seamen. 2. To 
defeat, both as to France and America, that mass of growing benefits 
which might otherwise result from your edict of Decf, 1787. 3. To 
extirpate a (suppositious) projected settlement of American whale fish- 
ermen in France. 4. To establish such a settlement on the coast of 
Scotland (vid. Bufoy's speech). 5. To check the growth, or perhaps 
suffocate the germ of our rising marine in the west. 6. To diminish 
the maritime power of France, or hinder its augmentation. To these 
public may be superadded the private views of Anglo-American mer- 
chants, some of whom expect a liberal remittance from Nantucket as 
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an immediate adjunct of the plan, beside the consequent advantages 
from the conversion of forty foreign bottoms into domestic ones, and 
fixing in Britain forever the best of human implements for executing 
and extending so productive a commerce. 

These private purposes stimulated the first application to government 
for this new bill to depopulate Nantucket, and impoverish our best 
national resource. Lord Hawksbury (late Mr. Jenkinson) who suc- 
ceeds to that secret influence with the sovereign which his patron, the 
Earl of Bute, bequeathed to him on his political demise, encouraged 
and brought forward the scheme from its earliest suggestion in March, 
soon after that indiscreet promulgation of the French edict of Decem- 
ber. He drew the heads of the act himself. From the board of trade, 
whereof he is -president, it came recommended. It was adopted and 
was only approved by that junto of the privy council who agree upon 
the substance of all great acts ere they assume even an embrio shape 
in the committee. Being hostile to America it met the applause of the 
monarch. It was hurried through a committee by Mr. Grenville — 
the sub-conductor of Hawksbury's commercial systems — and from that 
moment to the last form of its enaction, discussion at large of its merits 
was evaded, and all disclosure of the chief objects it is intended to 
effectuate, was studiously stifled and prevented. 

If the plan prospers, it is to be extended occasionally, whereby a 
palsy may be infused into the stoutest sinew of the United States, 
while Britain gains an accession of strength. By the complete success 
of the first experiment only she obtains nearly five hundred of the most 
vigorous, skillful and undaunted seamen ever seen on the face of the 

John Brown Cutting. 



JOHN B. CUTTING TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

London, 11 July, 1788. 
Sir, — I am to congratulate you upon the adoption of the new 
national constitution of our country by the State of South Carolina. I 
cannot ascertain the precise numbers of the Convention, but the main 
question was carried by a majority of sixty six members, not without 
warm debate. I have mutilated a couple of newspapers which contain 
nothing beside the intelligence stamp'd on the columns cut out. From 
the specimen of eloquence and argument expressed on one of them, a 
fair estimate may be formed of the talents of the minority. That of 
Maryland exhibited proofs of riper ability. It seems to me (if it were 
not rash either to form or offer any opinion at this distance), that 
some of the gentlemen warmly opposed to an acceptance of the plan 
(in the back counties of Virginia) have diffused their objections through- 
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out those of the two Carolinas which* are most remote from the Atlantic 
shores. In North Carolina violent contests at the election of members 
for their State convention by a few of those transmountain districts 
have resulted. In one instance the operation of those intrigues to 
which I refer probably induced a majority of the voters to bestow 
their suffrages on men extremely obscure, and unfit from excessive 
ignorance as is alledged, to discuss or decide upon so great a question. 
In consequence of this conception the election was interrupted by those 
who wished men more enlightened, or as the phrase is, more federal ; 
and by force of club law their antagonists were defeated. I understand 
that North Carolina, but for such forceful zeal in several parts of the 
country, would not have exhibited a convention so united in support of 
national system as is now the promise. The prospect now is that they 
will ratify at any rate. In apology for electioneering violences in that 
State, which few considerate citizens of our Union will approve or 
attempt to justify, it may be urged that among the whole thirteen there 
is not a community, the internal and ferocious disturbances of which 
more loudly exact the interference of national authority and controul, 
such as is now to be delegated by the ratification thus eagerly sought. 
Already the conflicts for independent power between those who denom- 
inate themselves citizens of Frankland and the residue of their neigh- 
bours who adhere to the legitimate government, have issued in blood : 
armed parties within these few months have assaulted each other in 
open warfare, besieged dwelling houses, inflicting mutual and mortal 
wounds, and menacing future feuds with which, if not over or quelled 
by legal authority confessedly paramount to both parties and in some 
measure constituted for this express purpose, the worst of unsubdue- 
abie anarchy might be expected to result. 

When I contemplate such events and the probability that similar 
ones might be engendered in various quarters of the union, unless a 
strong superintending power vest in the general government capable to 
curb individual licentiousness and suffocate the germs of future discord, 
I am not surprised at the energy of almost the whole body of our 
enlightened and leading characters in every State, who otherwise would 
seem actuated with an unnecessary if not intemperate zeal in a great 
and a good cause. Thus a person who were superficially to peruse the 
proceedings even of the liberal and patriotic convention of Maryland, 
would be led to imagine that the objections and arguments of the 
minority were treated with too much levity and even disdain by the 
majority. Whereas a minute scrutiny into the motives and measures 
of each party would satisfy a candid enquirer. It is not a solecism to 
say that the opposition to a thorough reform of the federal government 
began in Maryland, even before the agitation of the question in the 
general Convention at Philadelphia. Mr. Martin, the Attorney General, 
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who was primarily appointed to that office by Mr. Chase, was in the 
same influence deputed to represent the State, after Messrs. Carroll, 
Johnson, &c, &c, the first choice of the Legislature, declined quitting 
Maryland even upon the important business of new-framing the national 
government, Mr. Chase having just before menaced the Senate for 
rejecting a wide emission of paper money and appealed to the people 
against them. They had joined in that general issue, and could not 
venture to relinquish to a violent and headstrong party their active 
influence in the Senate as well as in the lower House, at the very 
moment, when it was so essentially needed to stem the torrent of the 
populace for the paper. Those gentlemen, therefore, remained at home, 
convinced their fellow citizen of their superior rectitude and wisdom, 
and defeated that favorite measure of Mr. Chase. Meanwhile Mr. 
Martin and Mr. John F. Mercer, a young gentleman whom you well 
know, went to the general Convention, opposed the great leading feat- 
ures of the plan which was afterwards promulged, withdrew themselves 
from any signature of it, and from the moment when it was proposed 
for ratification, in conjunction with Mr. Chase and his sure coadjutor 
Mr. Paca, exerted every effort to hinder its adoption. So far did Mr. 
Martin proceed in his avowed hostility, as even to detail in the face of 
decency, before the assembled Legislature of Maryland, the petty 
dialogues and paltry anecdotes of every description, that came to his 
knowledge in conventional committees and private conversations with 
the respective members of the Convention when at Philadelphia. I 
blushed in my own bed chamber when I read his speech on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

An hostility so premature and determined did certainly render those 
gentlemen who waged it, obnoxious to many of their fellow citizens, 
who likewise recollected their warm conduct relevant to the bills of 
credit, which they had so recently urged Maryland to issue. When the 
Convention met on the 21 8 . t of April, whatsoever proposition came from 
Messrs. Chase, Paca, Martin or Mercer, was viewed with jealousy or 
disgust, and generally rejected by a great majority. Nay, so far did 
this disposition to neglect their sentiments prevail that when to their 
well grounded objections and most cogent arguments no reply was 
made, a great majority remained inflexibly silent, or called for the main 
question; which on Saturday the 26*! 1 was carried by 63 to 11. After 
which Mr. Paca renewed a proposition which had been rejected the 
day before for the appointment of a committee to consider and report 
what amendments should be recommended by the Convention of Mary- 
land, when 66 voted for such a committee; and accordingly Mr. Paca, 
Messrs. Johnson, S. Chase, Potts, Mercer, Goldsborough, Tilghman, 
Hanson, J. T. Chase, W. Tilghman, Lee, McHenry and Gale were 
appointed. Upon the following amendments the Committee agreed. 
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1. That Congress shall exercise no power but what is expressly 
delegated by this Constitution. 

2. That there shall be a trial by jury in all criminal cases, according 
to the course of proceeding in the state wherein the offence is committed ; 
and that there be no appeal from matter of fact, or second trial after 
acquittal : but this provision shall not extend to such cases as may arise 
in the government of the land or naval forces. 

3. That in all actions or debts or contracts, and in all other contro- 
versies respecting property, or in which the inferior federal courts have 
jurisdiction, the trial of facts shall be by jury ; if required by either 
party : and that it be expressly declared that the state courts in such 
cases have a concurrent jurisdiction with the federal courts, with an 
appeal from either, only as to matter of law, to the supreme federal 
conrt, if the matter in dispute be of the value of dollars. 

4. That the inferior federal courts shall not have jurisdiction of less 
than dollars, and there may be an appeal in all cases of revenue, as 
well in matter of fact as law, and Congress may give the State Courts 
jurisdiction of revenue cases, for such sums and in such manner, as they 
may think proper. 

5. That in all cases of trespasses done within the body of a county 
and within the inferior federal jurisdiction, the party injured shall be 
entitled to trial by jury in the State where the injury shall be com- 
mitted ; and that it be expressly declared that the State courts in such 
cases shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the federal courts ; and 
there shall be no appeal from either, except on matter of law ; and that 
no person be exempt from such jurisdiction and trial but ambassadors 
and ministers privileged by the law of nations. 

6. That the federal courts shall not be entitled to jurisdiction by 
fictions or collusions. 

7. That the federal judges do not hold any other office of profit or 
receive the profits of any other office under Congress during the time 
they hold their commissions. 

8. That all warrants without oath or affirmation of a person con- 
scientiously scrupulous of taking an oath, to search suspected places, or 
to seize any person or his property, are grievous and oppressive; and 
all general warrants to search suspected places, or to apprehend any 
person suspected, without naming and describing the place or person in 
special, are dangerous and ought not to be granted. 

9. That no soldier be enlisted for a longer time than four years, 
except in time of war, and then only during the war. 

10. That soldiers be not quartered in time of peace upon private 
houses, without the consent of the owners. 

11. That no mutiny bill continue in force longer than two years. 

12. That the freedom of the press be inviolably preserved. 

64 
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13. That the militia shall not be subject to martial law, except in 
time of war, invasion or rebellion. 

Thus far there was a concurrence in opinion either unanimously or 
by a considerable majority of the committee. But when the following 
amendments were laid before the committee, a majority negatived the 
same: 

That the militia unless selected by lot or voluntarily enlisted shall 
not be marched beyond the limits of an adjoining state, without the 
consent of their legislature or executive. 

That Congress shall have no power to alter or change the time, place 
or manner of holding elections for senators or representatives, unless 
a State shall neglect to make regulations, or to execute its regulations, 
or shall be prevented by invasion or rebellion ; in which cases only 
Congress may interfere until the cause be removed. 

3. That in every law of Congress imposing direct taxes, the collec- 
tion thereof shall be suspended for a reasonable time therein limited, 
and on payment of the sum by any State, by the time appointed, such 
taxes shall not be collected. 

4. That no standing army shall be kept up in time of peace unless 
with the consent of two thirds of the members present of each branch 
of Congress. 

5. That the president shall not command the army in person, with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

6. That no treaty shall be effectual to repeal or abrogate the con- 
stitutions or bills of rights of the States, or any part of them. 

7. That no regulation of commerce or navigation act shall be made, 
unless with the consent of two thirds of the members of each branch of 
Congress. 

8. That no member of Congress shall be eligible to any office of 
profit under Congress during the time for which he shall be appointed. 

9. That Congress shall have no power to lay a poll tax. 

10. That no person conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms in 
any case, shall be compelled personally to serve as a soldier. 

11. That there be a responsible council to the president. 

12. That there be no national religion established by law, but that 
all persons be equally entitled to protection in their religious liberty. 

13. That all imposts and duties laid by Congress shall be placed to 
the credit of the State in which the same be collected, and shall be 
deducted out of such State's quota of the common or general expences 
of the government. 

14. That every man hath a right to petition the legislature for 
redress of grievances in a peaceable and orderly manner. 

15. That it be declared that all persons entrusted with the legisla- 
tive or executive powers of government are the trustees and servants 
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of the public, and as such accountable for their conduct. Wherefore, 
whenever the ends of government are perverted, and public liberty 
manifestly endangered, and all other means of redress are ineffectual, 
the people may and of right ought, to reform the old, or establish a 
new government ; the doctrine of non resistance to arbitrary power 
and oppression is absurd, slavish and destructive of the good and hap- 
piness of mankind. 

The introduction of these articles, especially the 7 th and 13 1 ! 1 , alarmed 
and gave offence to many of those among the majority, who suspected 
the motives of Mr. Chase and his particular associates to be sinister 
and altogether hostile to any effectual plan of national government. 
And on Monday the 29 th , while the committee were sitting, the Con- 
vention upon motion resolved, " That this Convention will consider of 
no propositions for the amendments of the federal government, except 
such as shall be submitted to them by the Committee of thirteen." 
Upon which the Committee, being sent for by the Convention, a major- 
ity of them determined that they would make no report of any amend- 
ments whatsoever. The Convention immediately adjourned sine die. 
Since which William Paca, Messrs. S. and J. T. Chase and John F. 
Mercer, members of the Committee ; and Messrs. Martin, Cockey, 
Harrison, Love, Cromwell, Pinckney and 2 Ridgeleys, members of the 
Convention, have appealed to the pnblic, complaining of the Conven- 
tion, defending their own conduct and asserting that they "consider the 
proposed form of national government as very defective, and that the 
liberty and happiness of the people will be endangered if the system 
be not greatly changed and bettered." 

I have undertaken this local detail because I thought it might not be 
unentertaining to you, especially if you have seen no other narrative 
of the proceedings in Maryland except that which in a Boston paper 
of May 23 I transmitted to you through Mr. Parker. I have also 
enclosed for the same purpose of amusing, the manly proceedings of a 
Virginia Court of Appeals. Without knowing the particular merits 
of the cause, I may venture to applaud the integrity of Judges who 
thus fulfill their oaths and their duties. I am proud of such characters. 
They exalt themselves and their country, while they maintain the 
principles of the constitution of Virginia, and manifest the same un- 
spotted probity of its judiciary department. I hope you will not think 
me too locally or statically envious when I mention that a similar in- 
stance has occurred in Massachusetts. Where when the legislature 
unintentionally trespassed upon a barrier of the Constitution, the judges 
of the Supreme Court solemnly determined, that the particular statute 
was unconstitutional. In the very next session there was a formal and 
unanimous repeal of the law, which perhaps was unnecessary. 

I have just heard from New York that Mr. Jay, who was reported 
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to be mortally hurt in the late anatomical riots there, is in tolerable 
health. . . . 

If a good private opportunity occurs soon I will transmit you a 
pamphlet or two lately written in various parts of the Union. The 
most inferior I have perused upon the federal government is attributed 
(erroneously I believe) to Mr. St. George Tucker. Judge Hanson 
of Maryland treats the same topic well. But Mr. Madison, (who I 
am assured is the genuine author of the two volumes of essays signed 
Publius, and heretofore given to Col. Hamilton of New York) it is 
agreed transcends every politician who has attempted to explain or 
defend any system of federal polity. . . . 

This day his britannic majesty is expected to put an end to the 
present session of parliament in a satisfactory and pacific speech to 
both houses. Much of the past three weeks has been consumed in 
framing a bill to regulate the transportation of slaves from Africa to 
the West India Islands. The attempt or supposed attempt to interfere 
in a branch of commerce so lucrative and extensive excited great alarm 
and warm opposition among the individuals interested in the same, who 
are against every species of innovation. Few acts have undergone more 
[illegible'] tation or remark, from their origin to ultimate legitimacy ; 
altho' but an extemporaneous measure to accomplish an humane object. 
Some national and superior system of legislation will I hope be devised 
by our country gently to prepare the negroes for that reception of their 
natural rights which might be effected without distracting society or 
extinguishing property 1 . . . 

John Brown Cutting. 



JOHN B. CUTTING TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

[Extract'] 

[London, August, 1788.] 

. . . There is a gentleman just arrived from Virginia who left the 
convention debating on the ll*? 1 of June. He says he attended several 
days, and that nothing can exceed the seeming violence with which Mr. 
Henry and Col. Grayson combat the constitution, except the ability 
with which Mr. Madison and Governor Randolph advocate it. Mr. 
Henry used such harsh language in reprobating the fickle conduct of 
the latter that the House compelled him to ask that gentleman's 
pardon. ... 

John Brown Cutting. 
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JOSEPH JONES TO JAMES MADISON. 

Richmond, 3 August, 1788. 

Dear Sir, — Hearing you were about to leave Richmond, I called 
the morning you set out to see you, but Anderson informed me you had 
walked out and to what place he could not tell. I not only wished to 
take you by the hand before you went away, but was desirous also of 
apologizing to you for so long delaying the payment of the balance 
I owe you. Although I have and knew I could presume on the privi- 
lege of friendship to suit my convenience in the matter, yet I have 
been uneasy lest in gratifying those who have been importunate, I may 
have subjected you to inconvenience. I have hopes of being able to 
accommodate you before Christmas. 

A general acquiescence under the decision of our convention seems 
to prevail through the country. We have no information from North 
Carolina, consequently cannot communicate even a conjecture what 
will be the result of their deliberations. From New York we daily 
expect a communication of their decision, which from the accounts 
published in the newspapers will probably be a rejection, or something 
equal to it. What has been the real object of the motion of Dane and 
Williamson respecting the military locations on the Cumberland and 
the reserved territory northwest of the Ohio? I suspect some- 
thing at bottom more than is expressed. The French minister seems 
to be warm in his applications in the case of Ferriar. A full answer 
to his note to Mr. Jay was sent sometime ago, but the Secretary's 
absence has, I suppose, delayed the communication to him. The dele- 
gates will receive a copy of it. He seems to expect a strict conformity 
to the stipulations of the consular Convention, which the Delegates say 
Congress have not ratified, and I have never heard it rested solely with 
Congress to give it operation. Was it the fact, the minister should not 
have expected a perfect obedience in the States to the stipulations of 
that act before it was complete and promulgated. Much less ought he 
to have insinuated a connivance in the State to the liberation of the 
men from the consular power before he was better informed of facts, 
and the authority of the Executive to exercise the powers he supposes 
they possess. I do not wonder at the zeal of the Count on this occa- 
sion, as the conduct of the man was very reprehensible, and such viola- 
tions of trust, especially in commercial countries call for animadversion 
and punishment ; but I think his language and conclusions too strong 
and not following from the premises. 

I leave this place to morrow, and shall pass a few weeks up the 
country, not to return here perhaps before October. When you write 
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direct your letters to Fredericksburg, where I shall mostly be, and in 
Orange and Culpeper. 

The late storm has, from all I can learn, and the frequent rains since, 
destroyed the crop of tobacco. That which was not drowned is spotting 
and burning. 

Jos. Jones. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
James F. Rhodes and Charles K. Bolton. 

A new serial number of the Proceedings, containing the 
record of the May and June meetings, was ready for delivery 
at this meeting. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

JOHN DAVIS WASHBURN, LL.B. 

BY HENRY S. NOURSE. 



John Davis Washburn was born in Boston, March 27, 
1833. His father, John Marshall Washburn, was then, in 
partnership with a brother, conducting an extensive business 
in dry goods ; but in 1838 he withdrew from this, bought a 
small farm in Lancaster, Massachusetts, to which he at once 
removed, and soon became an influential and useful citizen of 
that town, being often called by the voters to official position, 
and is there remembered as a gentleman of stately bearing, 
with much of the old-school formality in his courtly manners. 
His mother, Harriet Webster (Kimball) Washburn, was the 
daughter of Rev. Daniel Kimball of Needham, graduate of 
Harvard College in the class of 1800. She was a woman of 
marked individuality and bright intellect, and was universally 
beloved for her Christian graces and neighborliness. His 
grandfather, Nehemiah Washburn, of Raynham, Massachusetts, 
was uncle to that Israel Washburn who removed to Maine, 
three of whose sons were at one time members of the United 
States Congress, representing three different States. The im- 
migrant progenitor of the Washburn family was that John 
Washburn who came from England to Duxbury in 1631, and 
is supposed to have been the secretary of the Plymouth Coun- 
cil in England. The title of Colonel by which John Davis 
Washburn was generally designated was not won in military 
service, but dates from his appointment as chief of staff by 
Governor Alexander H. Bullock in 1866. He had two 
younger brothers, however, — Captain Edward Richmond 
Washburn, of the Fifty-third Massachusetts Infantry, and 
Brevet Brigadier-General Francis Washburn, colonel of the 
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Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry, — who gave their lives for 
their country in the Civil War, dying of wounds received, the 
former at Port Hudson, Mississippi, in the assault of June 14, 
1863, the latter at High Bridge, Virginia, April 6, 1865. Two 
married sisters, Mrs. George M. Bartol and Mrs. Henry H. 
Fuller, reside in Lancaster. 

Of the boy John I can speak from the standpoint of a close 
intimacy in our school days. He had an attractive and even 
striking personality, and his moral and mental characteristics 
were those which ripened in the sunshine of an unbroken 
prosperity, and in his later years bore the fruit of their early 
promise. He was masterful and self-confident, frankly assum- 
ing a leadership which rivals for the most part consented to 
without long objection. He excelled in most athletic sports 
popular in that day on village green or college delta, but had 
little inclination for those which would take him afield. He 
showed special aptitude for history and the languages as 
taught in the class-room, while mathematics and the natural 
sciences had few charms for him. He early showed a wide 
and appreciative acquaintance with the best English literature. 
He was ambitious and sensitive, proud of success in class or 
on the playground, but could not be called persistently dili- 
gent or strenuous. Honors that were to be won only through 
protracted labor he usually ignored. Perhaps it may be set 
down as a misfortune that he was gifted with extraordinary 
powers of memory, for thereby school tasks were made so easy 
that he had little incentive to the habit of industry needed to 
make of him a profound scholar or a successful advocate. 

Mr. Washburn was fitted for college at Partridge Academy, 
Duxbury, and the Academy at Lancaster of which his uncle 
Henry Col man Kimball, A.M. of the Harvard class of 1840, 
was principal. He entered Harvard University in 1849 and 
was graduated with respectable rank in 1853. In that day 
the recourse for undergraduates who found it desirable to 
contribute something from their own earnings towards the 
cost of their education was to teach school; and for three 
winters John Washburn taught a district school in Lancaster 
with noteworthy success. 

After a year's reading of law in the offices of the Hon. 
Emory Washburn and the Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, at 
Worcester, Mr. Washburn entered the Harvard Law School 
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and received the degree of LL.B. in 1856. He was married 
to Mary F., daughter of Charles L. Putnam, June 5, 1860. 
She survives him with their only child, Edith, wife of Richard 
Ward Greene, of Worcester. In partnership with the Hon. 
Henry C. Rice he began the practice of his chosen profes- 
sion in Worcester, and gained good repute as an insurance 
attorney. In 1866, upon the election of Alexander H. Bullock 
to the office of governor, Mr. Washburn succeeded him as 
general agent for the principal American and foreign insurance 
companies. Many of his friends regretted this early abandon- 
ment of the active practice of law in the courts for which he 
seemed admirably equipped by nature and acquirements, and 
in which they had predicted for him a brilliant and honor- 
bringing career. He was for several years president of the 
Worcester Board of Underwriters, and it may be recorded as 
a characteristic token of the high sense of business honor 
which always governed his conduct of affairs, that, in framing 
the by-laws of the board, he closed the list with this sentence : 
"The chief reliance for carrying into effect the by-laws of 
this Association is the honor of its members." 

Of Mr. Washburn's career in political service, which in- 
cluded three terms in the lower, and one term in the upper 
branch of the Massachusetts legislature — 1876-1878 and 1884 
— it may be said that he was always a power to be reckoned 
with, being a confident, ready, and persuasive debater. In 
the Representatives' chamber especially he won personal popu- 
larity by his ability and genial disposition. But however well 
adapted his intellectual gifts may have been to secure success 
in the political arena, he was peculiarly unfitted for it by 
reason of his acute sensitiveness to personal criticism. He 
was not disposed to be a severe censor of those who differed 
with him, and he could not understand, but writhed under 
and brooded over, the animadversions of sharp-tongued politi- 
cal adversaries. He was not one to delight in taking the side 
of a minority or to enjoy the excitement of an embittered 
controversy. He was not armored for strife. He never de- 
scended to the arts of the demagogue, and though thoroughly 
kind-hearted and affable in manner, he rarely lowered the 
somewhat pronounced dignity which was perfectly natural to 
him. Indeed, while he everywhere gained respect and esteem, 
his ardent friends would have been even more numerous but for 

65 
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a suspected air of condescension in him, — a trait from which 
constitutional stateliness of mien rarely appears wholly free, 
save to very intimate associates. Although elected to the legis- 
lature of 1879, he did not take his seat, being threatened with 
serious nervous prostration ; but in December, 1878, left home 
for an extended tour in foreign lands, sojourning awhile in 
Mexico and sailing thence to Spain via Havana. He returned 
from Europe with health apparently fully re-established. 

In 1889 Mr. Washburn was appointed by President Benjamin 
Harrison Minister Resident and Consul General to Switzerland. 
This office was in 1890 raised by Congress to the rank of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary with ap- 
propriate increase of emoluments. In this position he served 
for three years with distinction, although the field of duty af- 
forded little opportunity for the exercise of broad statesman- 
ship, and our national relations with the Swiss Republic had 
no features of so stirring importance as to call forth the higher 
arts of diplomacy. He resigned and returned to his home in 
the autumn of 1892 with nervous system somewhat disor- 
dered. This impairment of vigor he always attributed to 
his prostration by excessive heat during a visit in Paris. 
Thenceforward he took little part in public affairs, turned over 
to others the more exacting cares of business, and led a life of 
such seclusion that his friends missed him as one who had 
removed to a distant and foreign land. To those who chanced 
to meet him his conversational powers and wonderful memory 
showed no decadence, and his commanding form seemed unbent. 
But he had apparently accepted some indications of waning 
energies as notice that the end of his useful activity had come ; 
and unresisting and without bitter repining he quietly awaited 
the inevitable. He lived on for years, finally dying suddenly at 
his Worcester home April 4, 1903, just one week after cele- 
brating his seventieth birthday in apparent good health. As 
he was accounted of those whom fortune especially favored 
during life, so in the manner of his death he must be esteemed 
fortunate; for the final message to him did not come through 
the weary delay of long suffering, and it was preceded by no 
signal enfeebling of mental or physical powers. 

Mr, Washburn's services were often sought for positions of 
public trust. In 1871 he was appointed a trustee of the 
Worcester Lunatic Hospital, and served in that position for 
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ten years. He held the same relations to the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded for ten years, 1875-1885. He was 
one of the original members of the Board of Trustees of Clark 
University, and a trustee and treasurer of the Memorial Hos- 
pital at Worcester ; for fourteen years a director in the Citi- 
zens* National Bank ; director and president of the Merchants 
and Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He was 
elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society in 
April, 1871, and was its recording secretary for twenty-three 
years, 1871-1894. He was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1882, and served on the Council 
three years, 1893-1895. 

Mr. Washburn's single contribution to the Proceedings of 
this Society is a memoir of the Hon. Stephen Salisbury, LL.D., 
printed in Volume II. of the second series. This he issued in 
pamphlet form at Worcester in 1885. His papers read before 
the American Antiquarian Society were six in number, four of 
which he reprinted, and he also contributed several brief obit- 
uary tributes upon the decease of associates. Of his public 
addresses three were thought worthy of print by their author : 
Address delivered July 4, 1876, at Lancaster ; Memorial Ad- 
dress at Lancaster, May 29, 1880 ; One and Twenty Years from 
Sumter, an oration before Francis Washburn Post G. A. R. at 
Brighton, June 4, 1882. In the literary style of his compo- 
sures, and especially in his fondness for rhetorical phrase and 
exuberant illustration, we may see something of the man ; but 
they also give ample proof of his loyalty to his friends, his 
ardent patriotism, and his high estimate of the duties of the 
citizen. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON, A.M. 

BY CHARLIES C. SMITH. 



William Sumner Appleton was bom in Boston January 11, 
1840, and died in his native city April 28, 1903. He was the 
elder son of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, for nearly thirty 
years a member of this Society, and for three sessions a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Boston district, by his 
second wife, Harriot Coffin, daughter of Jesse Sumner, of 
Boston. On both his father's side and his mother's he was 
descended from ancestors who were among the first settlers 
of Massachusetts, Samuel Appleton at Ipswich and William 
Sumner at Dorchester. Of his father it was truly said, not 
long after his death, that he was " a merchant of large en- 
terprise and unsullied integrity ; a member of many learned 
societies ; a writer of many able essays on commerce and cur- 
rency ; a wise and prudent counsellor in all private and public 
affairs ; who had served with marked distinction in the legis- 
lative halls both of the State and of the nation, and who had 
enjoyed through life the esteem, respect, and confidence of the 
community in which he lived." 1 And in the equally just 
words of another: "Emphatically a merchant, his mind was 
not narrowed nor his heart contracted by the influence of a spe- 
cial calling. His inquiry and his information were extensive. 
Acquainted with political history and the principles of civil 
government, with all questions of national finance, with some 
branches of physical science, with Christian theology and bib- 
lical criticism, so far as was needful for the stability or the 

1 Memoir by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in Proceedings, vol. v. p. 250. 
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defence of his own faith, he was ready to communicate the 
fruits of his research for the benefit of others." 1 Such was 
the example which was set before young Appleton as he was 
growing up, and such the sturdy and sterling qualities which 
he afterward exhibited in his own life and character. 

As a small boy he was sent to a boarding-school at Jamaica 
Plain, then kept by Mr. Cornelius M. Vinson, which had 
enjoyed a wide reputation under the management of Mr. 
Charles W. Greene, its first principal. He was fitted for college 
in the private Latin School of Mr. Epes S. Dixwell, who had 
recently resigned the head mastership of the Boston Latin 
School, and who was the most eminent classical teacher in this 
community. The thoroughness of his preparation was seen 
in his high rank in the first three years of his college course. 
He graduated in 1860 in the first half of his class, being en- 
titled to a part at Commencement, a disquisition on " A Uni- 
form Coinage." This assignment shows, as does his election to 
membership in the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
in February, 1859, while he was a Junior in college, at how 
early a period those tastes were developed which he afterward 
cultivated so assiduously and so successfully ; and it is little 
matter for surprise that he did not gain the high distinction in 
college which might have been anticipated for him if his atten- 
tion had not been diverted by other, and to him more fasci- 
nating, studies. In the year in which he graduated he was one 
of the founders of the Boston Numismatic Society, and he was 
its secretary from that time until his death. His interest in 
coins and medals dates back to his boyhood, and is mentioned 
in some of his earliest letters. This study never lost its at- 
tractiveness for him, and was pursued to the end of his life. 
At his death his collection, which was remarkable both for the 
beauty and the rarity of its specimens, included about twelve 
thousand coins and three thousand medals, the greater part of 
which he had himself catalogued with great minuteness. Be- 
sides being one of the original members of the Numismatic 
Society, he was one of the Publishing Committee of the 
American Journal of Numismatics from 1870 to 1891, and made 
many short communications to it. Closely akin to his interest 
in numismatics, and growing out of it, was his interest in 

1 Sermon preached July 21, 1861, the Sunday after the Funeral of the late 
Hon. Nathan Appleton, by Ezra S. Gannett, D.D., p. 17. 
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heraldr} r , which he had thoroughly studied and well mastered. 
Probably no person on this side of the Atlantic had a more 
minute and more comprehensive knowledge of the subject ; and 
his opinion on any question connected with it was wellnigh 
conclusive. From 1865 to 1868 he was one of the Publishing 
Committee of the short-lived Heraldic Journal, and wrote 
much for it In 1867, at the early age of twenty-seven, he was 
honored with an appointment as one of the commission to at- 
tend the annual assay of the United States Mint. It was a 
well-merited compliment, and reflected scarcely less honor 
on the administration which conferred it than it did on the re- 
cipient. Prom 1864 to 1872 he was one of the Publishing 
Committee of the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. 

Immediately after graduating Mr. Appleton spent two 
months in travel in Canada and the Western States ; and in 
April, 1862, he went abroad for the first of six visits to Europe, 
passing most of the summer and autumn in Great Britain, and 
reaching home at the end of November. Inheriting from his 
father, who died in 1861, and his mother, who died in 1867, an 
ample fortune, he had no need to pursue any gainful pro- 
fession ; but he nevertheless entered the Cambridge Law School, 
and graduated in July, 1865, with the degree of LL.B. Two 
weeks later he again sailed for Europe. He remained abroad 
a little more than a year, and travelled in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Turkey, Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. During a large part of this trip he 
had Phillips Brooks, afterward Bishop Brooks, as his travelling 
companion, and for four weeks in the Holy Land they rode side 
by side during the day, and slept every night in the same tent. 
In less than two years after his return, in June, 1868, he 
started for a journey around the world. Besides the countries 
already mentioned he visited Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Dalmatia, Montenegro, and Spain ; and in January, 
1869, he sailed from Marseilles for Bombay and the Far East. 
After travelling in Hindostan and visiting most of the acces- 
sible places of interest in the Philippines, China, and Japan, 
he reached home by the way of San Francisco in the autumn 
of 1869. While absent he was elected, in May, 1869, a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; and for nearly thirty- 
four years, whether at home or abroad, he took a deep and 
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active interest in the work of the Society. In a letter to the 
writer of this memoir, from Pyrmont in June, 1887, he ex- 
pressed a strong wish to have the serial parts of the Pro- 
ceedings sent to him, and added : " It is a pleasure to keep 
up with the work of the Society, and there might chance 
occasionally to be a suggestion of something which one could 
do on this side the water." 

In February and March, 1871, he visited the Southern States 
and Cuba. But this seems only to have increased his fond- 
ness for more distant travel ; and in the following June he 
went again to Europe, remaining abroad rather more than a 
year. On this visit, August 12, 1871, he was married, at the 
United States Legation in Berne, Switzerland, to Edith Stuart, 
daughter of his cousin William Stuart Appleton, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. His eldest child, a daughter, was born in Paris, 
before his return to Boston. 

The next four years were passed at home ; and at the annual 
meeting of this Society in April, 1873, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee. At the end of a year's ser- 
vice he was elected Cabinet-Keeper, which office he filled for 
six years. On the creation of the Record Commission of Bos- 
ton, in 1875, he was appointed one of the two Commissioners, 
and he held this office, to which no salary was attached, until 
the Commission was abolished in July, 1892. As a Commis- 
sioner he edited the Ninth Report, " Boston Births, Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, and Deaths, 1630-1699 " ; the Twenty-first 
Report, " Dorchester Births, Deaths, and Marriages " ; and 
the Twenty-fourth Report, " Boston Births, 1700-1800." 

In November, 1876, he went to Europe for the fifth time, 
returning in June, 1877. During this visit he extended his 
travels to the islands of Sicily and Malta. After his return, 
in November, 1878, he was elected a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in Class III., Section II., Phi- 
lology and Archaeology. He never, however, contributed 
anything to the printed Transactions of the Academy. 

After remaining at home for nearly nine years, actively 
engaged in his favorite pursuits, he sailed, in May, 1886, for 
his last and longest visit to Europe, returning in June, 1889. 
Most of the time was passed in Germany, France, England, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy ; and for two successive sum- 
mers he resided in the little town of Pyrmont, once a noted 
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watering-place, in Germany, not far from Hanover, where he 
spent one winter. A little more than two years after his 
return, January 20, 1892, his wife died. The remainder of 
his life was spent quietly, a part of each year in a new house 
which he had built on Beacon Street, near Hereford Street, 
and a part on his large and beautiful estate near Oak Hill, 
Newton Centre. For a country life he acquired a genuine 
taste, and often spoke of his reluctance to come into town. 
He found a congenial occupation in cutting his own trees and 
overseeing the routine of a farmer's life. 

In 1898 Mr. Appleton drew up a short paper which was 
found after his death in an envelope marked u Autobio- 
graphical Statement," and which begins as follows: "A short 
memoir of my life must be written for several Societies to 
which I belong, the most important perhaps being that for 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. I hope that in that one 
at least something may be printed to the following effect, be- 
ing all that I care to leave in the form of an autobiographical 
statement." This paper is so characteristic of the writer that 
a biographer would find small excuse for not complying with 
so plain an injunction. With one or two unimportant omis- 
sions it is here given just as it was written: "It has been 
my fortune, or misfortune, to be generally in the minority. I 
have always belonged to a religious body which is small in 
acknowledged numbers, even if it has been, as I think, of far 
greater influence than mere figures would warrant ; and in 
this body I seem at this date to be in a small minority, one 
of those who adhere to old-fashioned, conservative, Christian 
Unitarianism. I was an independent in politics long before 
the mugwump was imagined, and almost never voted a straight 
party ticket, but declined to allow my name to be brought be- 
fore nominating conventions, republican and democratic. . . . 
I have alone voted no in a meeting of my class at Harvard, and 
did not regret it. I was one of those who voted against the 
amendment which allows a pauper to be chosen Governor of 
the Commonwealth. I have always regretted the death of 
the Election Sermon and the murder of Fast Day. I am one 
of those, apparently few in this country, who think that things 
are not necessarily bad because old or old-fashioned, and there- 
fore I deeply regret that Harvard's catalogue of her graduates 
is no longer printed in Latin. I am one of those who object 
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to the naked boys over the door of Boston's Public Library, as 
poor in art, worse as part of a seal, and worst of all in their 
offensive vulgarity." 

To this he added : " I claim the credit of the discovery of 
the two * Candler ' manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and the recognition of their value to American gene- 
alogists. I also claim the credit, at least equally with any 
other person, of first calling attention to the importance for 
American genealogists and families of the wills at Doctors' 
Commons, now Her Majesty's Principal Registry of Probate. 
... In 1885 I established the arms and seal of Harvard 
University, for which I received the formal thanks of the 
Corporation." 

Filed with this statement was a copy of a clause in a will 
drawn up by him in June, 1868, before his marriage, " which 
circumstances happily kept from realization," and of which he 
very much wished mention should be made in any record of 
his life. By it he gave to fifteen trustees, most of whom are 
no longer living, but two of whom are still members of this 
Society, " the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
together with my real estate lying on Commonwealth Avenue 
and Clarendon Street in said Boston, being two lots, — to be 
held by them in trust, and for such uses and purposes as are 
understood by the words ' Gallery of Art and School of De- 
sign,' and I desire that they should become and be a cor- 
poration of fifteen members, with power to fill any vacancies in 
their number, and that the consent and assent of nine should 
be necessary to any act in order to be binding ; and that a 
suitable building be erected on the land in their hands at an 
expense not to exceed one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. I also give them all works of art, such as paintings, 
which are in my possession, and which are not family memo- 
rials, and my wish and hope is, that such action should be 
taken by them as that the collection of works of art belonging 
to the Boston Athenaeum should be permanently placed in 
the building to be erected by them. And my object in this 
bequest is to contribute as far as possible to the improvement 
and development of the Fine Arts in this country, to which 
end I earnestly desire the above-named trustees to labor in 
the exercise of this trust which I give to them, confiding in 
their ability and readiness to perform the same so that it may 
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be a means of great benefit." 1 It is within the recollection of 
some of the older members of this Society that the provisions 
of another will of later date, by which the Society would have 
greatly benefited, were rendered of no effect by the escape of 
Mr. Appleton and his family from the perils of ocean naviga- 
tion and foreign travel at a time when those perils had been 
very deeply impressed on the minds of Bostonians going abroad. 
Before leaving this subject it may be proper to add that by 
his last will, dated April 25, 1902, Mr. Appleton gave in a cer- 
tain remote contingency a very valuable and important part 
of his collection of medals and coins to the Historical Society ; 
and in another more remote contingency he directed the trus- 
tees under his will to pay over specified sums to numerous 
literary, scientific, and charitable societies or institutions, the 
first of which was this Society, and among the others were 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society. 

Mr. Appleton's investigations in numismatics, heraldry, and 
genealogy, the studies which earliest and longest engaged his 
attention, were thorough, exact, and methodical. He was 
never satisfied until he had reached the final result ; and in 
the case of the Sumner Genealogy he printed ten supplements. 
He never allowed himself to be deceived by pretentious claims 
to family antiquity and high descent based on no sufficient 
foundations ; and he remorselessly pricked many bubble repu- 
tations. Besides his numerous contributions to the various 
periodicals of which he was either an editor or contributor, 
Mr. Appleton printed separately at least ten genealogies and 
other works. The earliest of these was an account, printed 
in 1867, of the "Ancestry of Mary Oliver," wife of Samuel 
Appleton, Jr., of Ipswich, son of the first immigrant, with an 
Appendix. His next publication was an elaborate account, 
printed in the following year, of the " Cranes of Chilton," from 
whom also he was descended. In the Introduction to it he 
makes a very characteristic statement, which shows how 
thorough and accurate was his work : " In preparing this 
record of a line of my own ancestry, I am glad to have an 
opportunity of showing the richness of genealogical material 

1 The will from which this is an extract was drawn up before the first move- 
ment for establishing the Museum of Fine Arts. That institution was not 
incorporated until February, 1870. 
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in England, and also the great difficulty of forming a sure and 
true pedigree. The Cranes of Chilton, though belonging to the 
gentry of the county of Suffolk, were by no means an impor- 
tant family in English history ; yet I have been able to examine 
at least twenty manuscripts, giving. a genealogy of this race, 
no one of which is free from mistake." This was followed 
two years afterward by a third contribution to his family 
genealogy, in a still larger volume on the " Ancestry of Pris- 
cilla Baker," wife of Isaac Appleton, of Ipswich. " The chief 
reason for printing this volume," he says in his Introduction, 
" is the opportunity which it gives of preparing better and 
fuller genealogies of the families of Symonds and Reade than 
can be found in any book which I have ever seen." It is a 
perfect storehouse of wills and other documents relating to 
the families mentioned. Next we have, in 1878 and 1874, two 
editions of the " Genealogy of the Appleton Family." Of 
these only a very small number of copies were printed, as a 
rough sketch of a larger Genealogy of the family in its various 
branches which it was his intention and hope to prepare, but 
which was left unfinished at his death. His largest and most 
important work in this field was the " Record of the De- 
scendants of William Sumner, of Dorchester, Mass., 1636," 
published in 1879, and continued by supplementary leaflets 
almost to the last year of his life. After a considerable inter- 
val he printed, in 1893, an important collection of " Early 
Wills illustrating the Ancestry of Harriot Coffin, with Genea- 
logical and Biographical Notes"; and this was followed in 
1896 by " Gatherings toward a Genealogy of the Coffin Fam- 
ily." In 1899 he prepared and printed a small pamphlet en- 
titled " The Family of Armistead of Virginia." This embodied 
little original research, but was mainly an abridgment and 
rearrangement of a larger genealogy prepared by Lyon G. 
Tyler, President of William and Mary College, and printed in 
the Quarterly of that institution. " The reason of my own 
interest in the family," says Mr. Appleton, " appears in the 
sixth generation. I have therefore arranged in simple genea- 
logical shape so much of the matter in the Quarterly as was 
necessary for the purpose," which was to trace his wife's 
ancestry. His last genealogical publication was issued a 
little more than a year before his death under the title of 
"Family Letters from the Bodleian Library, with Notes." 
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The collection comprises thirty-six letters relating to the fam- 
ily of Appleton of Little Waldingfield, the immediate rela- 
tives of the immigrant to New England. An examination of 
these independent publications shows how persistent was the 
energy which he put into his genealogical researches, and fully 
justifies his reputation as a genealogist. 

His wide travels had stored his mind with a fund of useful 
knowledge, and on many subjects he was an authority of the 
first rank. Few men were more constant in their attendance 
at the meetings of this Society, or more frequent in their visits 
to the rooms at other times ; and in these visits the Publishing 
Committees were indebted to him for many valuable sugges- 
tions. His interest in the broader aspects of history, it must 
be said, was subsidiary to his interest in his earlier studies, 
and his numerous communications in the Proceedings, which 
were usually quite short, were mainly illustrative of them. 
His first important communication, and one of the longest, was 
made in April, 1870, at a very agreeable social meeting held 
at the house in Beacon Street, which had been the residence 
of his father and mother. He then exhibited a rare collection 
of coins and medals relating to America, and communicated a 
minute description of them which is printed in the eleventh 
volume of the Proceedings. In October, 1872, at the first 
meeting after his return from his fourth visit to Europe, he 
communicated some interesting letters of Paul Jones. In 
September, 1873, he read a short paper on a curious French 
caricature relating to the Scioto Company ; and in the follow- 
ing January he read a paper on the seal of Jamaica, which 
probably suggested the design for the great seal of New 
England. At the meeting, three months later, at which he 
was elected Cabinet-Keeper, he gave an interesting description 
of the Washington medals at one time owned by Daniel 
Webster and now in the possession of this Society. In 
November, 1874, he made some remarks on the Albemarle 
portrait of Washington by Peale, a copy of which had recently 
been presented to the Society. In November of the following 
year he described some little known caricatures relating to 
the American Revolution. In June, 1882, he paid an appro- 
priate tribute to Colonel Joseph L. Chester, whose name will 
always be associated with the study of American genealogies 
in England; and in November, 1884, he communicated for 
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the Proceedings a memoir of another well-known genealogist, 
Horatio G. Somerby. This and the memoir of William H. 
Whitmore, in May, 1901, were the only memoirs which he 
wrote for the Society. In January, 1886, he made some 
remarks on the flag carried by the company from Bedford 
during the Revolution; and in the following December he 
transmitted from Hanover, where he was then residing with 
his family,., a translation of an article which had appeared in a 
German publication on the voyages of the Northmen. This 
was followed in March, 1888, by a letter from Paris on Count 
Rochambeau. Shortly after his return home, in December, 
1889, he made some remarks on the character and writings 
of the late Emile Belot and on " the great literary interest in 
this country felt in Europe and especially in France " ; and at 
the next meeting he communicated some genealogical notes 
made while he was in London. These were followed in March 
by a carefully prepared paper on the great French medallist, 
Augustin Dupre* and his Work for America; and in May by 
some miscellaneous notes. In June, 1891, he communicated 
several interesting papers connected with the Loyal Petitions 
of 1666, with brief explanatory remarks. On the death of 
Bishop Brooks he paid a tribute to his memory at the meeting 
in February, 1893, with interesting personal recollections ; 
and at the March meeting he read a paper on Hugh Peter in 
Literature. In February, 1894, he exhibited and described 
two rare medals, the Oswego Medal and the so-called Diplo- 
matic Medal. In March, 1895, he made one of his most im- 
portant contributions to our Proceedings, a complete roll of 
the United States Senate for the first century of its existence, 
with notes. This was a work of great labor and research, 
involving a vast amount of correspondence ; and in the end 
he was able to ascertain the date and place of death of all the 
members, eight hundred and forty-eight in number, with only 
two exceptions. A separate edition was afterward published 
for sale. Two years later he read a short paper on the char- 
acter and personal relations of the Whigs of Massachusetts 
during the period from 1840 to 1850. In February, 1898, 
after the sale of the Tremont Street estate, the stated meeting 
was held at his new house in Beacon Street, and the use of 
his parlors was offered to the Council for any other meetings 
which it might be convenient to hold there before the com- 
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pletion of the Society's new building. In December, 1899, 
he communicated a short paper on Senatorial Biography. His 
last important contribution to the Proceedings was in June, 
1901, when he read a keen and searching paper on Heraldry 
in America. 

This enumeration includes only his more important contri- 
butions to the Proceedings of the Society ; but it sufficiently 
indicates how great an interest he took in carrying on the 
work which our founders had in view, and what special fields 
of inquiry most attracted him. He never served on any Pub- 
lishing Committee, and with the exception of one year on the 
Executive Committee and six years as Cabinet-Keeper he had 
no direct and avowed part in determining the policy of the 
Society; but few of the so-called working members did more 
or better work, in a quiet and unobtrusive way. His written 
style was clear, direct, and forceful, but it lacked that flexibil- 
ity of expression which so often comes from constant practice, 
and in which specialists are so apt to be deficient. An ineffec- 
tive delivery and an indistinctness of speech, especially in his 
later years, detracted much from the interest with which his 
papers and remarks were listened to ; but their value was at 
once seen when written out in his clear and beautiful hand- 
writing or transferred to the printed page. 

Like his father, who printed late in life a correspondence 
with a clergyman of the Church of England on "The Doc- 
trines of Original Sin and the Trinity," Mr. Appleton was a 
steadfast Unitarian of the older school — the school of Chan- 
ning and Gannett — and looked with strong aversion on the 
latitudinarian tendencies which were creeping into the denom- 
ination. In 1896 he printed for private distribution a pamph- 
let entitled u Views of Unitarian Belief held by a Layman of 
Boston. Written for the Unitarian Club of Boston, but never 
read before it." It was, as might have been readily anticipated, 
a vigorous and outspoken statement of his theological opinions 
and of his total dissent from the then recent action of the 
National Conference of Unitarian Churches at Saratoga. He 
felt, as did many others, that the denomination had taken a 
further step backward from the high ground assumed at the 
formation of the Conference, thirty years before, in the city of 
New York. His earliest associations were with the " Federal 
Street meeting-house," where his father regularly worshipped ; 
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but after the removal of the congregation to Arlington Street, 
and later in life, he was an attendant at King's Chapel. 

In his early years he was fond of dancing and social life. 
From 1864 to 1871 he was a member of the Independent 
Corps of Cadets, and for the last four years was in command 
of a company, with the rank of first lieutenant. After his 
wife's death he did not go much into society. In college he 
belonged to few if any of the undergraduate fraternities ; but 
he was afterward a member of the Thursday Evening Club, 
which he frequently entertained at his house, and of the Union 
Club. He was also one of the founders of the Bostonian 
Society, an original member of the Eastern Yacht Club, and 
a member of the Boston Art Club, the Boston Society of 
Natural History, the Prince Society, the American Historical 
Association, and various other societies. 

He had five children, a son and four daughters, all of whom 
were living at his death. To them he left an unsullied repu- 
tation, as did his father and a long line of honored ancestors 
on both sides of the Atlantic. To his associates in this Society, 
and especially to those who were brought into closest rela- 
tion with him, he left a bright example of large and faithful 
service. 

Copies of the following books and pamphlets are in the 
Library of the Historical Society. It is believed that the list 
includes all of Mr. Appleton's writings, except contributions 
to periodicals and the Proceedings of this Society which were 
not separately printed. 

Proofs that general and powerful Currents have swept and worn the 
surface of the Earth. By Nathan Appleton. [Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Science and Arts (XI. 100-104) for October, 
1826, and edited by his son.] Boston, 1862. 8vo. pp. 11. 

Family of Nathaniel Sparhawk of Cambridge. [Reprinted from the 
New-EDgland Historical and Genealogical Register (XIX. 125-127) 
for April, 1865.] No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 2, (1). 

The Family of Badcock of Milton, Mass. [Reprinted from the New- 
England Historical and Genealogical Register (XIX. 215-219) for 
July, 1865.] No imprint. 8vo. pp. (1), 5. 

Descendants of Rev. Thomas Jenner. [Reprinted from the New- 
England Historical and Genealogical Register (XIX. 246-249) for 
July, 1865.] No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 
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Ancestry of Mary Oliver, who lived 1640-1698, and was wife of 
Samuel Appleton, of Ipswich. Cambridge, 1867. 8vo. pp. 29, 

0). ( 4 )- 

The Heraldic Journal ; recording the Armorial Bearings and Gene- 
alogies of American Families. Volume III. Boston, 1867. 8vo. 
pp. viii, 192. [Mr. Appleton was editor of this volume.] 

Memorials of the Cranes of Chilton, with a Pedigree of the Family, 
and the Life of the last Representative. Cambridge, 1868. Plates 
and other illustrations. 8vo. pp. (1), (1), 1-34, chart, 39-89. 

American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin of American Nu- 
mismatic and Archaeological Societies. Quarterly. Vol. V. [to XXV.] 
July, 1870-July, 1871 [to April, 1891]. Committee of Publication. 
William Sumner Appleton. Samuel Abbott Green, Jeremiah Colburn 
[and William T. R. Marvin from July, 1887]. Boston, 1871 [to 
1891]. 8vo. 

Description of a Selection of Coins and Medals relating to America, 
exhibited to the Massachusetts Historical Society, April 28, 1870. Re- 
printed from the Proceedings [XI. 292-305]. Cambridge, 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 

Ancestry of Priscilla Baker, who lived 1674-1731, and was wife of 
Isaac Appleton, of Ipswich. Cambridge, 1870. Charts. 8vo. pp. 
(1), (1), 142. 

Family of Foster, of Charlestown, Mass. [By Edward Jacob Fors- 
ter and Mr. Appleton.] Reprinted from the New-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register [XXV. 67-71] for January, 1871. No 
imprint. 8vo. pp. 6. 

A Rough Sketch of the Appleton Genealogy. Printed for Correc- 
tion and Enlargement. Boston, 1873. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Description of Medals of Washington in the Collection of W. S. 
Appleton, Secretary of the Boston Numismatic Society. [Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Numismatics (VII. 73—78 ; VIII. 1-9, 
33-41) for April, July, and October, 1873.] Boston, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 24. 

A Genealogy of the Appleton Family. Boston, 1874. 8vo. pp. 54. 

Issues of the United States Mint, chronologically arranged, and 
described. Reprinted from the American Journal of Numismatics (IX. 
86-89 ; X. 7-11, 38-41, 55-58, 81-83, for April, July, October, 1875, 
January and April, 1876). 1876. No place. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Record of the Descendants of William Sumner, of Dorchester, 
Mass., 1636. Boston, 1879. 8vo. pp. v, 204. 

[Thomas] Gray and [Rowland] Coytmore. Two English Wills, 
printed for W. S. Appleton. [Reprinted from the New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register (XXXIV. 253-259) for July, 
1880.] Boston, 1880. 8vo. pp. (1), 7. 
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Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 

1881. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

Some Descendants of William Adams of Ipswich, Mass. [Enlarged 
from the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register (XVIII. 
244) for July, 1864.] Boston, 1881. 8vo. pp. (1), 8. 

The Family of Badcock of Massachusetts. [Corrected and enlarged 
from the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register (XIX. 
215-219) for July, 1865.] Boston, 1881. 8vo. pp. (1), 11. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 

1882. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 4. 

The Family of Puffer of Massachusetts. [Corrected and enlarged 
from the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register (XXII. 
288-290) for July, 1868.] Boston, 1882. 8vo. pp. (1), 9. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 

1883. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

A Report [9th] of the Record Commissioners containing Boston 
Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths, 1630-1699. Boston, 1883. 
8vo. pp. vii, 281. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 
1886. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

Major-General Edwin V. Sumner. From " History of the Second 
Army Corps in the Army of the Potomac," by Brig.-Gen. Francis A. 
Walker. 1887. No titlepage." 8vo. pp. 4. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 
1890. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

Augustin Dupre, and his Work for America. Remarks made 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society, March 13, 1890. [Re- 
printed from the Proceedings (2d series, V. 348-352).] Cambridge, 
1890. 8vo. pp. 6. 

A Report [21st] of the Record Commissioners of the City of Bos- 
ton, containing Dorchester Births, Marriages, and Deaths to the end 
of 1825. Boston, 1890. 8vo. pp. iv, 392. 

Some Descendants of William Sawyer of Newbury, Mass. [Cor- 
rected and Enlarged from the New-England Historical and Genealog- 
ical Register (XXVIII. 194-198) for April, 1874.] Boston, 1891. 
8vo. pp. (1), 11. 

Positive Pedigrees and Authorized Arms of New England. [Re- 
printed from the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register 
(XLV. 187-190) for July, 1891.] Boston, 1891. 8vo. pp. 10. 

The Loyal Petitions of 1666. Remarks read before the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, June 11, 1891. [Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings (2d series, VI. 469-477).] Cambridge, 1891. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 
1892. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 
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A partial Bibliography of the Sumner Family. [Boston, 1892.] 
No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

The Family of Merriam of Massachusetts. [Corrected and Enlarged 
from the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register (XXII. 
160, 161; XXIV. 164, 165) for April, 1868, and April, 1870.] 
Boston, 1892. 8vo. pp. (1), 15. 

Early Wills illustrating the Ancestry of Harriot Coffin, with Gen- 
ealogical and Biographical Notes, by her Grandson. Boston, 1893. 
Portrait. 8vo. pp. (1), (1), 86. 

A Report [24th] of the Record Commissioners of the City of Bos- 
ton, containing Boston Births from A. d. 1700 to A. d. 1800. Boston, 

1894. 8vo. pp. iv, 379. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 

1895. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

A Century of the Senate of the United States. Prepared by Wil- 
liam S. Appleton. Communicated to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society at its Meeting 14 March, 1895, and Reprinted from its Pro- 
ceedings (2d series, X. 9-11, and charts). 8vo. pp. (1), (1), chart. 

Gatherings toward a Genealogy of the Coffin Family. Boston, 

1896. 8vo. pp. (1), (1), 53. 

Views of Unitarian Belief held by a Layman of Boston. Written 
for the Unitarian Club of Boston, but never read before it. Cambridge, 

1896. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 

1897. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 5. 

The Whigs of Massachusetts. Read before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society at the Meeting of March 11, 1897, and Reprinted from the 
Proceedings [2d series, XI. 278-282]. Cambridge, 1897. 8vo. pp. 7. 

Additions to Positive Pedigrees and Authorized Arras of New 
England, printed in the [New-England Historical and Genealogical] 
Register for July, 1891. [Reprinted from the Register (L1I. 185) 
for April, 1898.] 8vo. 1 p. 

Index to Testators in Waters's Genealogical Gleanings in England 
in the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, Volumes 
XXXVII-LII. [Reprinted from the Register (LIL xiii-xxx) for 
October, 1898.] Boston : printed for the Society, 1898. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Same. [Another issue, printed for the author.] Boston, 1898. 
8vo. pp. 20. 

The Family of Armistead of Virginia. Printed for W. S. Apple- 
ton. [Taken from a History of the Family in Virginia by Lyon G. 
Tyler, printed in the William and Mary College Quarterly (VI. and 
VII., Richmond, 1898, 1899), and "arranged in simple genealogical 
shape" by Mr. Appleton, with some additions by him.] Cambridge, 
1899. 8vo. pp. 23. 
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Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 
1900. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

Memoir of William Henry Whitmore. [Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings (2d series, XV. 96-104) of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for May 9, 1901.] Cambridge, 1901. Portrait. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy. To January, 
1902. No titlepage. 8vo. pp. 3. 

Family Letters from the Bodleian Library. With Notes. Cam- 
bridge, 1902. 8vo. pp. 68. 



